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ABSTBACT 

These eleven newsletters from the Afro-American 
Center were originally produced between 1971 and 1973 to acquaint 
teachers with a variety of aspects of Black studies and to furnish 
references and materials for classroom teaching. Each issue gives an 
overview of one of the following subjects: African Heritage, The 
African Comes to America, Resistance and Revolution, Civil Bights, 
Black Leadership in America, Han; Commonality and Diversity, 
Afro-American Literature, Blacks in Politics, Black Music, Biography 
Illuminates the Black Experience, and Media and Minority Studies. 
Following the overviews are discussions directed to the elementary, 
junior high, or high school level with a suggested bibliography of 
books and audio-visual media aids to facilitate the teacher's 
implementation of the discussion ideas. Each issue also includes 
Notes from the Besource Center, which describe recent events and 
acquisitions at the Center. Belated documents are SO 007 152 and SO 
007 153. (Author/JH) 
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The Newsletters in this bound edition were originally distributed 
to teachers and interested ccmrnunity people of the 9th Congressional 
District, at intervals throughout the 1971-72 and 1972-73 school years. 
Their first purpose vas to acquaint teachers (elerientary, junior high 
and high school) with a variety of aspects of black studies and to fur- 
ther assist them witVi actual references and materials that could be used 
for claGsrcom tcacAiin^ on all of t}>or^3 iri^d-^ levels. 



The individual Newsletters are color coded and topics include: 



African Heritage (white) September, 1971 

The African Comes to America (canary yellow) October, 1971 

Resistance and Revolution- (bine) ------------ -November, 1971 

Civil Rights (pink) Ja^nuary, 1972 

Black Leadership in America (green)- - -- -- -- -- - -February, 1972 

Man: Commonality end Diversity (buff) - - March, 1972 

Afro -American Literature (grey)- - - May, 1972 

Elaclis in Politics (white) - October, 1972 

Black Music (white) December, 1972 

Biography Illimiinates the Black Experience (goldenrod) - -February, 1973 

Media and Minority Studies (salmon) May, 1973 
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ESEA TITLE lU 
TOLEDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MANHATTAN BLVO AND ELM ST. 

TOLEDO. OHIO 43608 



merican Resource Center 



The Afro-American Cxirriculum Office and Resource Center is a 
Title III, FSEA Project, instituted for the general purpose of up- 
grading the instructional level and material resources concerning 
the contributions of the black American to this cotintry*s past eind 
present life. In order to provide this information and assistance 
in implementation for the teachers, the Office will issue a monthly 
bulletin following the general fonnat of this first edition. In- 
cluded will be an overview of some aspect dealing with black Ameri- 
cans, suggestions for bringing these items into the classrooms at 
all levels and notes on educational events and programs sponsored 
by this Office. If any teachers need personal assistance, they should 
feel free to call 729-5111 ext. 331 or 378 and speak with one of 
the Staff monbers . We hope you will find this bulletin helpful 
suid should appreciate any comments or criticisms. 



Wesley J. Jones ^ Jr. Supervisor 

Mary Gillespie Librarian 

Norma Deli Specialized Teacher, elementary 

Willie E. Green Specialized Teacher, high school 

Elin Richardson Specialized Teacher, junior high 




September, 1971 
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AFRICAN HERITAGE 
Overview 



In 132k Mansa Musa set forth from his own country Mali to Mecca with the 
thought of impressing not only his own subjects but also his fellow Moslems of 
the Middle East and, if possible, the peoples of the whole world. Historian 
John Hope Franklin states that his "entourage was composed of 60,000 persons, a 
large portion of which constituted a military escort. No less than 12,000 were 
servants, 500 of whom marched ahead of their king, each bearing a staff of pure 
gold. Books, baggage men and royal secretaries there were in abtindance. To 
finance the pilgrimage, the king carried 50 camels to bear his more than 24,000 
poimds of gold". 

Years later the people along the route wrote in awe of the impact of this 
lofty ruler's visit and the ripple from his journey did spread beyond the Middle 
East, for fourteenth-century European cartographers included on their maps 
drawings of this ostentatious monarch, labeling him "Rex Melle, King of the 
Clold Mines" . 

You may ask: Of what signifiance in 1971 is this journey made by Msuisa 
Musa 6U7 years ago? The answer in simple: it is symbolic of the efforts of 
black people, then and now to write a proud record on the pages of history. 
Other African emperors like Mansa Musa ruled realms larger than non-Russian 
E\irope, at a time when rapid communications and rapid transportation were lacking. 

For example, there were three major West African empires which originated 
as small, peaceful kingdoms: Ghana about the time of Jesus, Mali in the seventh 
century and Songhay in the eighth century. Each became a powerful empire 
dominating a successively wider expanse of West Africa — Ghana from 1000 to 12i^0, 
Mali, from 12^0-1^73 and Songhay from 1U73-1591- Not only in wealth and power 
were these black states comparable to the medieval Eiiropean kingdoms of their 
day but also in culture, for black Africans had developed complex politico- 
economic systems and a humane social order stressing responsibility for one's 
fellowman. Even an amateur study of the art and sculpture of both modern and 
ancient Africa reveals a highly sophisticated culture with a well-delineated 
religion. 

As numerous historians writing about Africa had said, the Western World 
for too long has viewed the black African culture from its own sense of values. 
Higher ratings have been given to cultural contributions from North Africa, 
particularly Egypt, and from South Africa than to Sub-Saharan or Black Africa. 
It seems imperative then that we as Americans correct our own view of Africa 
and its total culture, in order that we may join with the rest of the world in 
promoting better hioman relations. 

References : 

From Slavery to Freedom . John Hope Franklin. A. A. Knopf. 196?- Chs. 1-3. 
Before the Mayflower . Lerone Bennett , Jr . . Johnson Pub . Co . . 1969 - Ch . 1 . 
Africa in History. Basil Davidson • Macmillian Co.. 1968. 
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EIEMENTAEY 



For many years ignorance and misinformation on Africa has caused serious 
damage to self concept of black children, and left white and black children 
with the impression that "all good things" (history, culture, products) come 
from Europe* 

Elementary teachers can find many opportunities to develop interest in 
and appreciation of the richness of African history, the present peoples and 
their culture. 

This appreciation of Africa can be begun in the earliest school experiences 
of children by helping them to enjoy (rather than fear) diversity in culture, 
skin color, personal abilities, and ways of intellectual inquiry. If there is 
really room in your classroom for the "bug and snake collector" as well as the 
"bookworm", then you are laying the foundation for an appreciation of the diverse 
peoples and cultures of the world* 

It is nice for the elementary children who visit the Toledo Zoo to know that 
many of the beautiful and fascinating animals they see there are far from their 
African habitat. But it is far more important for them to know that much of our 
music, art and folktale styles in America have strong African influences. 

Much can be learned about the history, traditions, moral codes, and literary 
skills of a people by studying their folktales. Brer Rabbit in America got many 
of his best stories as direct adaptations of hare and spider tales from Africa. 
Anansi is the spider-hero and spider -villain of many African tales. Publishers 
are beginning to provide excellent collections of these appealingly illustrated 
short stories to be read to and by the students and they are available at each 
grade level. 

Teachers in Uth, 5th, and 6th grade will find that growth in understanding 
about Africa will be of great value as their students become more world-conscious 
and aware of the ways in which they differ in their cultures. This is an under- 
lying theme of the new social science texts - Concepts and Values . 

The Uth grade children study the concept of group goals, interdependence 
and shared meanings by learning how a young Yoruban boy in Lagos, Nigeria 
interacts with his school mates and others. Fifth and sixth grade students 
consider aspects of three sub-Saharan countries of Western Africa: Nigeria, 
Liberia, and Ghana, with reference also to Tanzania, Egypt, and the Bushmen of 
South Africa. Wisely the new texts do not try to generalize about all of Africa 
from a few tribes, sub-cultures, or countries. 

Physical as well as cultural traits of peoples around the world are studied 
in the early chapters of the 5th grade texts and students begin to understand 
the great variations within the Negroid, Mongoloid, and Caucasoid racial groups. 
In fifth grade early evidences of human culture are examined and recent discover- 
ies of skeletal remains and artifacts indicate that Africa was a home of earliest 
man« 
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The 6th graders learn about one of the great kingdoms of Africa — the 
empire of Ghana. This is not to be confused with the new Republic of Ghana 
which is in a different geographic area. With all of the above opport\mities 
to open the attention of your students to Africa, the following materials will 
be of great vclup. 

Bibliography ; 

A Story, a Story . Gail Haley. Good introduction to folktales. K-3. 

Why the Sun and the Moon Live in the Sky . Elphinstone Dayrell. Beautifully 
illustrated and simply written folktale. K-3. 

Crocodile and Hen . Joan Lexau. How the crocodile and hen are "brothers". K-3 

Bo la and the Oba's Lnxmmer . Letta Schatz. A little boy dreams of becoming 
a great drummer who can really use the "talking" dorums. Grades 2-5. 

Tales from the Story Ha t. Verna Aardema. Well-illustrated collection of 
folktales. Grades 2-6. 

The King's Drum and Other African Stories . Harold Cour lander. Collection 
of short folktales to be read to or by the children. Grades U-9. 

African Herdboy-A Story of the Masai . Jean Bothwell. Story of a Masai 
Ji^irdboy caught between the culture of his fathers and the changes taking place 
tbi Savanna' f Kenya. Grades 5-8. 

Yesterday o People . Robert Martin. Interesting explanation of the life of 
the Bushmen of South Africa. Grades 5-8. 

T^^- v.q Travel in Nigeria and Ghana . Glenn D. Kittler. Well-illustrated book 
relevant articles on the past, present, and future trends of these 
taro ^;oun^ries. Grades 5*8. 

A Guide to African History . Basil Davidson. A general survey of African 
past and present. Grades 5-8. 

Media Materials: 
Films: 

Anansi the Spider . 10 minutes* color. 
The Magic Tree . 15 minutes, color. 

Two folktales done in contemporary art form* Grades 2-8. 
Niger: Iron-making^ The Old Way . 20 minutes • 
Niger: Water on the Savannah . 20 minutes. 

Two films showing resourcefulness of people within their own environ- 
ment. Grades 5-8. 

Discovering the Music of Africa . 22 minutes. Color. Explanation and 
demonstration of music and dance, including drums^^ bells. Grades U-12, 

Ancient Africans . 27 minutes, color. Chronological history using 
animation and contemporary film. Grades 5-8. 
Filmstrips : 

African Trickster Tales . Filmstrip House, set of k with records. K-2. 

African Stories and Legends . Eyegate, set of 10 stories with records. K-k. 

The Coiitinent of Africa . Eyegate, set of 55 filmstrips with tape cassettes. 
Grades 4-6. Series includes every country of Africa, with emphasis on people, 
customs, religions, urban -rural divergence, advances in technology, struggles 
for political growth. Be sure to specify country you are studying. If a 
cassette recorder is not available in your school, this can be requested from 
the A. V. Department. 

The Universal Language of Children > Parts I & II, filmstrips with records. 
Uses music, art, houses, clothing, to show the universality of children's needs. 
Grades 3 -6. 

Black History Series ^ Filmstrip with record "Africa Past^', Library Filmstrip 
^<^enter, 1970, Interesting overview of early history of Africa. Grades 
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Man: A Cross -Cultural Approach . Filmstrips with records, "People" "Cultures" 
1969- Series emphasizes man and his varied cultural adjustments In many parts 
of the world. Grades 5-8. 
Records : 

African Folk Tales . Vol. I or II. Grades 5-8. 

Call and Response . Folkways Records. Teaches children simple African 
chants and songs. Grades K-5. 

We have many other materials dealing with h\maan relations, history, 
language arts, maasic, and art. We will try to incorporate a number of these 
into our monthly bulletin but please call the office for materials other than 
those listed in this newsletter. 

Teacher References: K-6 

Studying Africa . Leonard Kenworthy. 1970. 7^pp. 
Teaching the Black Experience . James A. Banks. 1970. 9Qpp. 
Africa's Living Arts . Anthony Marshall. 1970. 96pp. 
AfVican Crafts for You to Make. Janet D"Amato. 1969- 67pp. 



JtmiOE HIGH 



Seventh and eighth grade teachers can easily and effectively introduce 
Africa near the beginning of the year. The Free and the Brave first introduces 
man and then the land bridge, before discussing the Vikings and the other 
European explorers. In seventh grade with the discussion of early man and tech- 
nological change, we can easily con^ectvire the ramifications of Dr. Leakey's 
discoveries that Africa is the probable birthplace of mankind. Even more relevant 
to us, however, is the fact that the Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian explorers 
were not aimlessly "sailing around the Cape of Good Hope" but were actively 
involved in lucrative trade with western and northern civilizations of Africa. 

Much of the gold that found its way into Portuguese treasijtries and helped 
to finance further missions was African gold, traded with and not stolen from the 
great and powerful African rulers of Mali, Songhay and Benin. African sons and 
households were journeying to Europe for conversion to Christianity, 
missions and education. The more wealthy Europeans had purchased slaves as 
status symbols, perhaps imitating the African leaders from whom the slaves were 
purchased. Many of these free and slave Africans, after assimilating into their 
new country, found their way on the exploration vessels as sailors, navigators, 
servants, scouts, etc. 

Basil Davidson in African Kingdoms states, "in 1^13 a man called Ansilm a 
'Isalguier came safely home to Marseilles and Toulouse, bringing with him an 
African princess for a wife and a train of African servants — one of who set 
himself xxp as a doctor and enormously irritated the French medical profession 
by treating no less than the Dauphin Charles, heir to the throne of France". 

Africa in the eighth grade is no less relevant, for any discussion of the 
Civil War is incomplete without an in-depth study of slavery, and any diS!:»ussion 
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of slavery is incomplete without journeying back to investigate the historic 
roots of the Africans so nonchalantly labeled slaves. 

In Great Rulers of the Past the student can get the feeling of the power 
and splendor in the courts of Ghana ^ Mali and Songhay. The narratives concerning 
trade routes and relationships between the African Kingdoms and ths. Europeans 
are fully developed. The last ruler to be mentioned King Alfonso Congo 
articulates his fear that the Portuguese have begun to do irreversible and 
irreparable damage to the stability of his country. In A Guide to African History 
the. students receive a general survey of the African past and present written 
succintly by one of the better known African historieins, Basil Davidson. It is 
easily read and is complemented by adequate maps and illustrations. 

Bibliography: 

Teacher Reference 

African Kingdoms . Basil Davidson. Doubleday. 19^5 . A pictorial history. 
Good desk reference through which children can browse. Offers teacher beautiful 
African history text. 
Student Reference 

A Guide to African History . Basil Davidson. Well illustrated, easily- 
read general soirvey of African history past and present. 

Great African Rulers . Lavinia Dobler. Doubleday. 1965. Five vignettes 
of African rulers and their kingd6ms. Interestingly written and easily-read. 

African Herdboy . 'Jean Bothwell. Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich, 1970. 

Mogo's Flute . Hilda Van Stockum. Macmillan. 1966. 
As a change of pace from the above mentioned student references in Mogo's Flute 
and African Herdboy the reader becomes personally involved in the lives of 
two young boys. 0"^ is the son of a Masai herdsman arid the other the son of a 
Kikuyn tribesman. The customs and ceiebi-aliuua of the ti^ifecc are integrated 
beautifully in both novels and the story line in both instances is most enter- 
taining. By introducing different cultures through novels the teachers can pre- 
dict that her students will become involved with at least the main characters in 
the story and their lives. 
Films^ 

Ancient Africans . l6ram. 27 minutes, color. International Film Foundation. 
1970. Excellent movie starting ^ilth Dr. Leakey. Examines ancient and medieval 
kingdoms and culture. 
Filmstrips 

Studies in the History of Black Americans > Silver Burdett. 
Black History . Parts I & II. Library Filmstrip Center. 
Black History. Lessons 2 and 3> /^Iti-Meida. 



' HIGH SCHOOL 



The Afro-American was a master artist in his original culture. The charac- 
teristic beauty of African masterpieces, south of the Sahara, was in decoration 
and design. If we consider the "classic art" of Medieval Europe and African art 
of the same period, one point stands out: among the African artists there were 
no super stars. They could create beautiful works of art and not sign their names 
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to them. Becaufc'e of the lack of signatures and the inability of the '\^estern 
World to interpret African Art, whites labeled it "primitive''. The African 
artist represented a society and, according to L. Segj^-, sliouid "ce divided into 
two native categories: ritualistic and craft art. 

Why then, in America has the Afro -American genius in the more spontaneous 
arts of music, dance, drama and poetry come to the fore instead of in painting 
and sculpture? In dealing with this question in class, consider the following: 

1. Slavery fragmented unity and continuity of cultural growth 
by separating the African from his original culture. 

2. Apprenticeship was all but closed in the formal fine arts. 

In most instances, their only chance for training and recognition 
was to go abroad. 

3. The Afro -American's own body became his prime artistic instrument. 

All of us are familiar with the forging of European artistic culture. To- 
day the Afro -American looks back to Africa for his roots in art as well as 
other cultural areas. It is a must. He must know what Africa was to appreciate 
what the Black American is today. In doing so he may experience cultural con- 
fusion, but his efforts will aid in removing the myth that Africa is a primitive 
place where even an ape-man is superior to the native population as long as he 
is white. 

For further information on African Art consult the following materials. 
Books : 

1. Dover, Cedric . American Negro Art . New York Graphic Society. 196O. 
A book of reproductions of black artist who made it. Most of reproductions in 
black and white. Subject areas include: "The Negro Personality" and "The Negro 
Painier Abroad". I86 pages. 

2. Lenzinger, Elsy. Africa: The Art of the Negro People > Crown Inc. I96O. 
(Reference) Examines the essence of Negro Art, and the function of art within 

the community. Excellent maps and color reproductions. 2k7 pages. 

3. Segy, Ladislas. African Sculpture Speaks . Hill and Wang. 1969- 3rd ed. 
Deals primarily with the so-called primitive Negro Art of West Africa. Defines 
African Art styles and the concepts surrounding their work. 

Filmstrip with record: 

African Art and Culture . (3 filmstrips w/r) Warren Schloat. 1968. 

Film: 

Buma . 1611m. 20 minutes, color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Ed. Corp. 1970. 



HOTES PROM THE RESOURCE CENTER 



A school library or resource center provides a cbllection of supplementary 
learning materials to be used by its teachers and students. The Afro-American 
Resource Center is a school resource center providing a collection of supple- 
mentary learning materials in its specialized subject area to all schools in 
the Toledo area. 
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The Afro-American Resource Center has acquiredj, and its staff has evaluated, 
a large ntimber of books and audio -visual materials which will help teachers and 
students in learning about the Afro -Ameri can • I^terial • span ail interest 
levels from pre^school to adult and are concerned with all areas oi' black history 
and culture, including literature, art and music. 

Although the materials are primarily a resource for teachers and students, 
they are available to the genral public. Materials and advisory service 
on their use may be obtained at the Afro -American Resource Center, Room 305 
Administration Building, Toledo Public Schools, Manhattan Blvd. and Elm St. 
Teachers or students in any of the Toledo Public Schools may request materials 
by phone: 729*5111? extensions 331? 378. Books and magazines will be deliver<f*d 
and can be returned through inter-school mail, and audio -visuals delivered and 
retiirned througji the audio-visual department's delivery service. Teachers and 
students from schools not in the Toledo Public School system will pick up all 
materials and rettirn thesm to the Resource Center. 

Circulation policy allows books and mgazines to be used for two weeks and 
audio ^visuals for one week. A reserve calendar is kept for audio -visuals, and 
it is well to request these materials in advance of the time they are to be 
used. 

The resource center has prepared descriptive lists of mterials whibh will 
be sent out upon request. 



SPECIAL EVENTS 



September 27. Junior high pilot school teachers. 3:^5 - 5:00 p.m. Stage Room, 
Administration Building, Toledo Public Schools. 

September 30. In-service for elementary librarians. 1:00 - 3:00 p.m. Board 
Room, Administration Building, Toledo Public Schools. 

October 12. Fifth grade pilot' school teachers. 3:^5 - 5:00 p.m. Arlington 
School. 

October l6 Afro -American Resource Center Series I. "VThat Is Modern Africa". 
Waite High School 

October lU In-Service meeting for high school librarians. 1:15 - 3:15 p.m. 

Room 3085 Administration Building, Toledo Public Schools. 

October 19 Primary pilot school teachers. 3:^5 - 5:00 p.m. Stage Room, 
Administration Building, Toledo Public Schools. 
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October, 1971 



THE AFRICAN COMES TO AMERICA 
Overview 



Blacks in most history textbooks have usually appeared in 1619 as 
slaves in the Virginia colonies. Although this image of a people sud- 
denly existing with no previous background is disappearing with greater 
study of Africa, the part that blacks played during the whole period of 
exploration and fo\an(fetion from 1U92 until 1619 has been neglected. 
During that time blacks accoinpanied most of the major Spanish and 
Portugese explorers such as Columbus, Balboa and Coronado and, as free 
men, usually had important roles in the expeditions. 

The institution of slavery did appear as early as 1520 in the 
CariJ^bean Islands and South j'\merica, particularly Brazil. In this 
regard the question is often raised: "Why did the Africeuis become 
slaves and not the Indians?" In considering an answer, one mxst remffln- 
ber that in the West Indies both Blacks and Indians were made slaves. 
Only in the English colonies was the attempt to enslave both peoples 
unsuccessful. Winthrop Jordan in his book White over Black has pro- 
vided some excellent insights into why the two areas developed so 
differently, with great ea5)hasis placed on racial auad cultural pre- 
judices . 

With this new use for slaves in the West Indies came an increase 
in slave trade from Africa, in which the Portuguese had been engaged 
for almost a century. Profit became the word of the day, involving 
three parts of the world and thereby assimdng the name "triangular 
trade" . 

In an early triangular trade system, ships from Europe carried 
manufactured goods, including guns and textiles, to Africa. ?y pro- 
viding such a market, the slave trade aided the growth of Such manu- 
facturing centers as Manchester and Birmingham. In Africa the goods 
were exchanged for slaves. On the second leg, called the "Middle 
Passage", the slaves were carried to the West Indies and sold at great 
profit. Some of the proceeds were used to purchase tropical goods, 
such as sugar, tobacco and coffee, which had been produced with the 
help of slave Ijabor and which were carried back to Exirope. 

Thus, blaeks were intricately involved in the beginnings of the 
New World. Both as free men and as slaves, they contributed to the 
initial period of discovery and growiih. It behooves a teacher to 



illustrate these aspects to the students who are atten5)ting to under- 
stand the background and contribution of the many peoples who consti- 
tute the modern United States. 

R#ferences : 

From Slavery to Freedom . John Hope Franklin. A. A. Knopf. 196?. 
Chs. 4-5. 

Before the Mayflower. Lerone Bennett, Jr. Johnson Publishing Co. 
1959^ Ch. 2. 

White Over Black . Winthrop Jordfiui. University of North Carolina Press. 

— i955r — 



HIGH SCHOOL 



When the Spaniards lemded on the shores of Latin Merica they fell 
upon their knees axid gave thanks to God. Then they arose and fell up* 
on the Indians, with calamitous results. It was Bartholomevr de Las 
Casas, a priest, who in 1571 suggested to Charles V of Spain to import 
blades from Afirica to prevent the extinction of the Indicuis. It was 
easy to demonstrate that to remove the African troBi his heathen envir- 
onment and expose him to Christian influences would be to the advan- 
tage of his Immortal soul-meemtime there was money to be made. By I600 
there was often little pretense about saving souls.. "God's work be 
damned, make the money!" said the traders of Portugal, Spain, France, 
Holland and England. 

Profits from a slaving voyage which averaged 9-10 months were 
reckoned at 30^^ after deducting sales commissions, insurance premivms 
and all other expense. The task of actually transporting blacks to 
the New World fell to Portugal rather than Spain because of the Line 
of Demarcation. The "asiento", a contract to bring slaves to Spain's 
New World Colonies, was later sold to other nations. In the 1520's 
began the most numerous and barbaric enslaving in the annals of man. 

Unlike other immigrants, the removal from the homelands severed 
the African's ties with the past, stripped him of the customs, beliefs 
and institutions which he had known before and left him rootless in a 
strange and hostile white society. The West African slave trade 
spauined a period of more than U80 years. The number of Africans trans- 
ported to the New World is anybody *s guess. 

Teachers and students studying this period might consider the 
following question: Why were Africans considered for slavery? Run- 
away blacks could easily be recogniTiftd and recaptured. Blacks were 
regarded as pagans and could be disciplined harshly and rigidly. 
There was no limit to the supply from Africa. The black's customs and 
tradition had been those of a settled people. "Most slave ships were 
floating concentration camps. Blacks were beaten, killed and destroyed 
by plague — but always some survived." ( The Invention of the Negro ) 



References : 



The Invention of the Negro . Earl Conrad. P.S. Eriksson, Inc. 1966. 
A step by step description of how the white society invented the 
2nd class citizen status for the black man. A fair cursory pic- 
ture of the Black American advent to America. 

Black Voyage . Thomas Howard. Little, Brown & Company. 1971. 

Eyewitness accounts of the Atlantic Slave Trade. This is really 
a condensation of Slave Ships and Slavers by George F. Dow. 

American Negro Slavery . A. Weinstein. Oxford Press. 1968. Part I, 
pp. 25-36. 

Scholars of American history treat the major dimensions of the 
Negro Slave experience in America — its origins, the slave, the 
master and the system itself. 

Slave Ships stnd Slaving . George F. Dow. Kennikat Press, Inc. 1927. 
Presents an account of the trade as conducted at different times 
and by different nations. This book also includes a collection 
of pictures euid engravings relating to the Atlantic Slave Trade. 

Slave and Citizen; The Negro in the Americas . Frank Tannenbaum. 

Vintage Books. 19^5. 

This book provides a contrast between the legal and social posi- 
tions of the Negro in the United States and latin America, 

Filmstrips with records: 

Who Are Latin Americans? . Zenger Productions. 15 min. 

Studies in the History of Black Americans . "Slavery in America" . 
Silver Burdett. 15 min. 



JUNIOR HIGH 



Since trade had f lotirished between African countries and European 
cotmtries for many decades before 1U92, and since this trade produced 
foreign exchange students, servants, slaves, ambassadors, £ind men of 
fortune, it is natural that there were black Portuguese of African 
descent living in Portugal as well as white Ghanieuns living in Ghana 
of European descent. King Nzingu of the Kongo sent his son and his 
son's household to Portugal to learn Christianity. At the same time 
the Portixguese kings Manuel and John sent their ambassadors with their 
households. Since the term miscegenation had not yet been coined, it 
is probable that these peoples freely mixed and produced offspring, 
some of whom became citizens of the countries in which they were born. 

If we look at the crews of the explorers ' ships and the lists of 
members of the various expeditions with the above facts in mind, it 
should seem neither strange nor incredible that black men could be 
actively involved in the Era of Discovery. Since Negroes were free 



and slave citizens of western European coumtries, these black crewmen 
and explorers were lx:)th free and slave. Records are incomplete, in 
that unless a slave distinguished himself, his name was not listed or 
mentioned as being part of the expedition. We do know that hundreds 
of black men £uad white men accompanied the explorers and that in all 
cases only a few. individuals have been remembered in history. 

With mercantilism as the economic policy of the era, men had to 
find an efficient, lucrative way to capitalize on their new finds across 
the Atlantic. African slavery eventually became the key to that en- 
deavor. In the later development of the colonial holdings slaves were 
used to make those preparations necessary for settlement and production. 
What we often fail to notice is the stake the Old World coumtries had 
in seeing that slave trade, as well as slavery itself, flourished. 
Why was the privilege of "asiento" such a coveted right? For example, 
after England won the Asiento from Spain, not only did she make a 
profit on the products produced by the colonies bfut she also earned a 
tidy sum on the slaves she sold to the colonies. In dealing with 
these eras of exploration and mercantilism, let us not fail to deal 
honestly with the concomitant exploitation of Africa and her "black 
gold". This "black gold" made European mother countries more powerful 
and thus able to continue on to glory, more power, and more wealth. 

Seventh and eighth grade students might find books such as The 
Discoveries of Esteban and the Black and Jean Bapttste Pointe d e Sable not 
only historically illuminating but also having all the excitement and 
adventure of other historical novels, Jean Baptiste Pointe de Sable 
is the most exciting, especially since part of the scene is set in the 
Lake Michi^n-- Ma\jmee River Valley setting. 

In A People Uprooted l^OO^'lSOO , Chapter 3, the history student can 
research the problem of slavery and slave trade with etaphasis on- the 
international and interracial aspects of the era of discovery. 

Teacher References: 

The Journal of Negro History , Vol. 6, "The Negro and the Spanish 
Pioneer in the New World", pp. I83-I89. An article documenting Black 
exploration. 

The Afro-American in the United States History . Benjamin DaSilva. 
Globe Book Concpanyl 1969. Ch. Easily read text. Chapter 5 deals 
with slavery. 

The Discoveries of Esteban the Black , Elizabeth Shephard. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 1970, Interesting chronicle of Esteban 's explorations. 

Jean Baptiste Pointe de Sable , Shirley Gra,ham. Julian Messner, 1953. 
Exciting historical .novel about the founder of .Chicago. 



A People Uprooted 150O-I8OO . Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. 
1969- Ch, 3, ^ . .. 
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Audio -Visuals : 

Black History: Lost^ Stolen or Strayed * l6BQma film. 5^ Bin. 

Afro -American Heritage . "They Came to the New World". Eyegate House. 

Black History IU92-I865 . Library Filmstrip Center. 

A People Uprooted 1^00- 18X > Encyclopaedia BritfiUinica Educational Oorp. 



EIEMENTAEY 



Alex Haley, a writer and a black American, recently wa,s able to 
trace his ancestry back to a specific village and a particular tribe 
in West Africa. He was able to do this because his grandraother was a 
great story teller, and as a small boy he sat for hours listening to 
her stories again and again. He remembered that she used some key 
words of a foreign tongue and often mentioned a particular river as a 
homeland of her people before they were brought in chains to America. 

As Mr, Haley grew older he gradually became aware of the importance 
of those words and stories he had learned as a child. He determined to 
visit Africa and follow the meagre trail of his euicestry. Upon arrival 
in Africa, he was actually identified as a member of a group because of 
his striking physical likeness to the people of the area. The tribal 
historian of the village told parts of the same stories he had ^aard 
as a child from his grandmother. 

As far as we know, he is one of the few slave descendents in 
America today who has been able to trace his ancestry beyond the Tom, 
Sam, or Mary of slave days. Surnames of black people in America today 
are either contrived or adapted from the name of the master who owned 
them. This is the reason why Malcolm Little rejected his slave family 
name and chose to be known as Malcolm X. Muhammed Ali has a similar 
reason for his name change. !^ 

Although whites in America seldom think of it, their ancestral 
roots have been deep axid hallowed — just consider how mch time in our 
curriculum has been spent on World History (really European history), 
English literature, American (white) history and literature. Even the 
music and art which we emphasize has its roots in Europe-- fran Beethoven 
to Burl Ives and Michaelangelo to Andrew Wyeth. 

In the elementary school we need to bridge the gap and rebtiild the 
humaai concepts destroyed in both white and black children by the horrors 
of the triangular slave trade. Children today may not know that these 
atrocities were committed but they still suffer from deeply inbred 
attitudes which are a carryover from that past. 



Reference : 

What Is Black . Betty Baker. Franklin Watts. I969. 
Q Use of photography and print to emphasize the pleasant things 

Axamd m that are black. Grades K-3. 



straight Halr^ Curly Hair . Augusta Goldin. Thomas Crowe 11 Company. 
IQbb. 

Elementary reading and science book which explains why your hair 
is curly or straight. Grades K-3. 

Brovn Is a Beautiful Color . Jean Carey Bond. Franklin Watts. I969. 
A book of drawings directed to the concept that people with dark 
skin are beautiful and proud of their color. Grades 

Your Skin and Mine . Paul Showers. Thomas Crowell Company. 1965. 
Eleanentary explanation of the sense of feeling, skin as a pro- 
tection and what causes different colors of skin. Grades K-U. 

Black Means . . . . Barney Grossman. Hill 8c Wang. 1970. 

Excellent use of sketches and words to develop concept of Black. 
Book is good source for language arts ideas. Grades K-6. 

Crispus Attucks,. Boy of Valor . Dharthola Millender. Bobbs Merrill. 
1^5! ' 

Elementary biography of the first man to die in the Boston Massacre. 
Grades k^J. 

Free Souls . Mary B. Dahl. Hbughton-MiffliJi. 1969. 

Fictionalized history of the Amistad mutiny. Documented facts in 
U. S. History are woven together with researched customs of the 
Mende tribes of West Africa, Grades 

The Black Man in America l6l9-1790 « Florence and J, B. Jackson. 

Franklin Watts. 1970. 

Simplified history of black people in America from l6l9 thru the 
American Revolution and the writing of the Constitution. Grades 
5-9. 

Amos Fortune > Free Man . Elizabeth Yates. E.P. Dutton. 1950. 

Story of an African prince, captured into slavery, sold to several 
different masters, who eventually buys his freedom in colonial 
America, Grades 4-7* 

P^llis Wheat ley . Rathryn Borland 8c Helen Ross Speicher. Bobbs Merrill, 

A little black girl is brought to America in slavery and grows up 
to be a poet in the Revolutionary Period of our history. Grades 
U-6. 

Pioneers and Patriots . lovlnia Dobler. Doubleday. 19^5 . 

Short biography of six Negroes of the Revolutionary Era : Peter 
Salem, Jean Baptiste de Sable, Phyllis Wheatley, Benjamin Banneker, 
Paul Cuffe, John Chavis. Grades 5-6. 



Audio-Vismls : 



Reach Out . iSnm film, 10 min. Trend Films* 1971. 

A film for Irumaja relations, explores theme of multi-racial 
accelptamce of others. Grades 3-6 • 

Black History , Part II, lU92-ia65. Filmstrip with record. library • 
Filjnstrip Center. 

Heritage of Afro -American History , Filmstrips with captions. "From 
Africa to the New World", "life in the Kew American Colonies", "The 
Plantation System". Grades 

Great Americans Series . Filmstrip. Negro History Associates. 196U, 
The Revolutionary Period - 1770-1790. Grades 5-8. 

Man; A Cross-Cultural Approach . Two filmstrips with records. "People 
Educational Resources. 1969. 



NOTES FROM THE RESOURCE CENTER 



Books and other learning media have long been key tools in per- 
petuating historical euid cultural myths in America. Encyclopedias, 
storybooks, and films — as well as social studies textbooks—have 
either omitted blacks and other minority groups or distorted their 
image in degrading stereotypes and caricatures. The Negro and his role 
in American society have been almost non-existent in printed euid 
visual materials; or he has been portrayed as a hapijy servant, 
undesirous of a better place in society. 

Since the publication of the Kerner Report in I968, which pointed 
out the facts of racism and prejudice in America, publishers have 
delviged the market with new mterials about axid by Negroes. Many of 
these books and audio-visual materials are of little merit. They are 
clearly commercial, having been produced for no other areason than it 
was the current thing to sell. 

Quality Afro -American materials have come out of this recent 
deltige of production. There are new integrated textbooks and supple- 
mentary reading books. General encyclopedias are including a larger 
number of special sections on the Afro -American; but only Grolier^s 
1968 gncyclopedla International attempts to truly intecrate the Negro 
and his activities throughout all the articles in the encyclopedia. 
Worthwhile films, filmstrips and records are also now available which 
probe prejudice and accurately present Afro ^American history and 
culture . 

Further Reading: 

Minorities in Textbooks . Michael B. Kane. Q^iadrangle Books. 1970« 
Chapter three examines the treatment of black Ameri<:ans in social 
studies textbooks. 



TSfe^to Literature for High School Students , Barbara Dodds Stanford. 

national Council of Teachers of English. 1968. 

The introduction of this book explains how the standard American 
English curriculum linplies that ten percent of its citizens do 
not exist. 

Portrayal of the Black in Children's Literature. Jessie Birtha. 

Pennsylvania Idbrajy Association. 1969. " 

Discusses the image of the Negro in past and present children's 
literature, giving points for evaluation and selection. 

The T reatment of Black Americans in Current Encyclopedias . . Irving Slosji. 
American Federation of Teachers. 1$70. 

Reviews the treatment of blacks in nine of the most widely used 

encyclopedias. 



SPECIAL EVENTS 

October 21 - In-service for high school librarians. 1:15-3:00 p,m. 

Board Koam, Administration Balldlng» Toledo Public Schools. 

Novmber k - In-service for hlgji school librarians. 1:15-3:00 p.m. 

Board Room, Administration Building, Toledo Public Schools. 

November k - Jimlor high pilot school teachers. 3:30^k:k^. Room 305, 
Administration Building, Toledo Public Schools. 

November 9 - Fifth grade pilot school teachers. 

December k - Afro-American Resource Center Series II. "Eye of the 
Storm". DeVilbiss High School. 
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RESISTANCE AND REVOLUTION 



Overview 



Although it is many times assumed that both slave and free blacks 
were overall quite passive toward the institution of slavery and the 
repression which developed from it, even a casual reading of many early 
documents will reveal a consistent pattern of resistance. This resis- 
tance appeared in three forms: violent, non-violent or subtle, and 
legal or institutional. 

Probably the most famous of the violent rebellions was that led 
by Nat Turner in I831. However, the year by year accounts in such a 
book as The Chronological History of the Negro in America by Peter 
Bergman illustrate the other numerous and persistent examples of 
violent reaction to slavery almost from the establishment of the 
institution in the Americas. 

Less spectacular but involving more blacks vac the day-by-day 
resistance J such as sabotage, slowdown, runaways, self-maiming, 
suicide, arson, and murdering masters in various ways, the most com- 
mon of which wati by poison. Frederick L. Olmsted, a famous traveller 
and author who lived and wrote dizrlng the nineteenth century, in- 
cluded the followirig statements: "Slaves had a disease 'Dysaethesla 
Aethiopica ' a stupidnef^s of mind that made them break, waste and des- 
troy everything they handle, abuse horses and cattle, tear, burn, 
steal, wander about at night, keep in a half -nodding state by day, 
slight their work... as if for pure mischief." It seems strajige that 
Mr. 0?u!sted did not view these acts as elements of resistance rather 
than 01 mental incompetence. 

Thei^e has also been the type of resistance by blacks that 
followed the legal or institutional forms. For example, petitions 
for freedom were presented to the Massachusetts General Court as 
early as 1773 asking for the right to purchase their freedom; black 
abolitionists from Daniel Walker in I829 to Frederick Douglass in 
the 1850* s spoke out for freedom; and black civil rights workers 
from W.E.B. DuBois to Martin L. King, Jr., have organized blacks to 
resist either overt or covert deprivation of civil rights. 

Teachers should find it refreshing to read Lerone Bennett's 
Confrontation: Black and White for a total picture of this subject 
and then impart this information on to their students, both black 
and white. 
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References : 



From Slavery to Freed oTti. J.H. Franklin. A. A. Kaiopf. 1967. PP. 205-213. 

Chronological History of the Negro in America . Peter Bergnian. Harper-Row. 
1959: 

Confrontation: Black and White . Lerone Bennett, Jr. Johnson Pub. 19^5. 
The Slave States. F.L. Olmsted. Capricorn Bocks. 1959. 



JTJNIOR HIGH 



In the past, slavery has been treated as an economic system with political 
contingencies but not as a hxnnan problem where human beings were affected by 
the political and economic decisions made by other human beings. The results 
of these decisions--the psychological and sociological crippling of black and 
white America — is what now remains. In order to break the stereotypes that 
mushroom around the "peculiar institution**, each stereotype must be identi^ltd 
and dealt with individually. One question usually suffices to initiate the 
inquiry: *'Tf the slaves were happy and the slave owners secure, why the 
stringent slave codes?" The answer is that the slave 'oolders lived in constant 
terror of revolting slaves. Documentation is readily available, describing 
the bloody, brutal murders on both sides during this period. 

Early in this vicious game of slavery, slaveholders were banned from 
educating their property. Afterall, the words "liberty and Justice for all" 
can >e inflammatory rhetoric when it does not apply to all. Slaves could not 
congregate nor could they carry an instrument that might be considered a 
weapon. The slave family was temporary at best, since family members could 
be sold apart; and, unlike South American slavery, slave marriages were not 
considered legal, Nov that we have the objectivity of time and distance, the 
task of recreating the atmosphere of a society with the explosive potential of 
the pre-Civil War South should not be an impossible one. We need not stretch 
the truth in a classroom when examining the brutal hrmian reactions provoked 
by the inhumaneness of the American slave period. 

Two particularly good resources to use when dealing with this subject are 
the filmstrip Black Rabbits, White Rabbits and the movie Eye of the Stom . Both 
of these set the machinery of slavery in motion and the audience unwillingly 
must watch the inevitable consequences. Eye of the Storm should be used in 
conjunction with the filmstrip Black Rabbits, White Rabbits and neither should 
be attempted without adequate preparation on the part of the teacher. The 
book To Be A Slave is an excellent way for the student to feel what the slave 
experienced during his imprisonment. 



Teacher Reference: 

The Political Economy of Slavery . Eugene Genovese. Random House. 19^1 . 
Q Outlines the inefficiency of the slave economy, 
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Teaching the Black E3cperience , James Banks. Fearon. 1970, 
Offers suggestions for dealing with slavery in class. 

American Slave Revolts . Herbert Aptheker. Columbus. 19^3, 1970. 
Documents slave revolts. 

Student References: 

To Be A Slave , Julius Lester. Dial Press. I968. 

Slave narratives with brief historical sketches. 

A People Uprooted . Volumes 1 & 2. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Traces American slavery from Africa to the Colonies. 

long Black Schooner . Etwia Sterne. Follett. 1953. 

Audio -Visuals: 
Films 

Eye of the Storm , 16 mm. 25 minutes. ABC. 

The Great Adventure; Harriet Tubman . l6mm 59 nodn. McGraw Hill Films. 
Heritage of Slavery . l6ram. 53 minutes. Bailey Films. 

Slavery; A History of Negro People . l6mm. 25 minutes. Indiana University. 
Filmstrlps with records 

Black Eabbits^ Vfhite Rabbits . Warren Schloat. 

Studies in the History of Black America . "SlB-very". Silver Burdett. 
Black History . "Slavery." Lessons 5-8. Multi-Media, 

M en of Thought^ Men of Action . "The Spirit of Inquiry and the Idea of Liberty" 
Unit 1. "The Slavery Question" Unit 2. Doubleday. 

Critical Thinking Aids . "Dred Scott." Modern Learning Aids . 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Black resistance was simple when there were signs and segregated lunch 
counters. The direct and continuing avenues of resistance by whites and non- 
whites to injustices in American society reject the notion that blacks are 
inherently inferior and should be admitted into this society only on conditions 
of good behavior. 
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Jesse Ovens, in his book Black Think , joins those Americans who have told 
non-white^ that they had to match the whites capacity to inflict suffering on 
them by their capacity to endure it, "We have a choice. Whether to really 
battle the prison you find yourself in. or give in. Violence^ hate and self- 
pity are easy. Self-contix)l, true assertiveness and long-range planning are 
the challenges of a different color • The militants are the real Uncle Toms/' 

However, humility and meekness have long since vanished from black 
resistance xnovements. All deliberate speed is not now. Almost a decade ago, 
langston Hughes wrote, "If one cools off today he might be stone-cold dead 
tomorrow. What do we want? We want everything we ever heard about in all the 
Fourth of July speeches ever spoken. Don't say it— because you might be declared 
subversive — but we want freedom", Frederick Douglass was no less humble when 
he stated, "Those who profess to favor freedom and yet depreciate agitation, are 
men who want crops without plowing up the ground. They want rain without 
thunder and lightning.... Power concedes nothing without demand." Julius 
Lester echoes Douglass in his Revolutionary Notes when he writes, "To resist is 
to say not only will I not accept what you are doing, I will stop you from 
doing it. No one shall sleep peacefully again until you cease, desist and 
abdicate." He further cautions those of us who "....have nothing more than a 
commitment to destruction". That is not revolutionary. 

The assessment of coxmter-vailing povrer that the white establishment could 
muster to oppose even the best organized revolution violent or non-violent, 
makes the bl^i.ck revolution seem impossible. That such a revolution might be 
attempted ii; face of overwhelming odds and without regard to the terrible 
consequences is not at all Impossible. 

In dealing with this subject in the classroom, teachers may use these 
questions : 

1. What does the non-white man do with his aggressions? 

2. What happens to a "dream" deferred? 

3. What is the difference between a riot and a rebellion? 

Is "law and order" without justice for all men compatible with the 
idea of a free democratic society? 

Afro -American Studies teachers might refer to Uxiit III "Resistance and 
Revolution" in the Guide to Afro-American Studies . 

References : 

Chronicles of Black Protest . B. Chambers,, Barents Magazine. 1968. 

Compiled documents that are major milestones in the road from slavery to 
black power. 

Flgfat For Freedom t A Story of the NAA CP. Langston Hughes. W.W. Norton & Co. 

Traces the history of the NAACP from its inception to I960's. 

Revolutionary Notes . Julius Lester. Richard W. Baron. 1969- 

Forty-eight essays on revolutionai^y thought beginning with peace movements. 
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Racial Crisis In America L. Killian & C. Grigg. Prentice-liall. 196k, 

Warns that conflict , not consensus v;-ill- ciorriuate the I^o<-^ro i^truggle for 
first class citizenship. 

Black Think . Jesse Owens. Wm. Morrow ^ Conrpany, 1970- 

Jesse Owens wri^'.es of his experiences as a black inan in a white world. 

Se lected Case Studies in American History Vol. J.I. Gardner, Beery, Olson & Rood. 
Aliyn & Bacon, Inc. 1970. 

The Peaceable Revolution . Betty ochechter. Kougliton-Mifflin Co. I963- 
Deals with three phases jf ' he Peaceable Eevolution: Henry Thoreau, 
Gandhi 5 and the American Lic^:,roe3. 



Audio -Visuals : 
Films 

Th e Death of Simon Jackson . l6imn. 28 mintues, co?or. CCIA. 19^9 • 

Black hero wrii.es m5.1i^ant poetry. Believes you can be militant without 
being violent, looses life in struggle. 

Filrjctrlpr; with records 

Studies In The Plistory of Black Americans . "The Black Revolution 19^6". 
Silver B^irdett . I97O. 

Impatie.^ice with slow progress; demands for stronger action from integra- 

tionists and separationist s . 

Black History. ''Beyond Blzick Power". Lesson 15. ^fulti-Media. I968. 



EIEMENTAKY 



it aeems incredible that /unerican history books in the past devoted only 
a le/r para^^rapbG to slavery when writing of the Civil War. Popular historians 
syste.Latlcally neglected, ignored or suppressed the topic of slavery in elementary 
throach college texts, vrhile they carefully documented the colonial indentured 
servarit system which was abolished early in our histoid. Today we ask our* 
selves how could they forget to mention, or relegate to unimportance, slavery 
which was developir\g into one of the basic Institutions of the economy of the 
United :;tates. 

As the issue of freedon and democracy grew in importance, many of our 
Founding Fathers rencanced slavery as i:niiOral and as basically'- evil in their 
society; yet they had become acciistomed to a style of life that flourished on 
slave labor and were r-.^lvctrL:,^: to r-ive It up. A r'l.'v/e ow^er himself, Thomas 
Jefferson *s first draft of the Declaration of Independence contained an entire 
paragraph denouncing slavery. After two days of debate on the entire document, 
however, this pp.ragraph was deleted. The seeds of the Civil War, and the riots 
of the 1960's were formally sown on July 1776. 
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In the new Harcourt Brace Jovano-vrLch social science series^ slavery and 
resistance to it are put in a more rea?uictic percpective, rleinentaiy students 
should have supplementary inaterials available to aid in their 'anderGtanding 
of this issue. Filmstrips such as "Folk Songs and Frederick Eouglass" , "Folk 
Songs and Abraham Lincoln", and biographical filmst^ips on Nat Turner, Sojourner 
Truth, Robert Smalls are helpful,. Two movies, Harriet Tubman and the Under- 
ground Railroad and Slavery: A History of the Negro People , are directed 
particularly to the upper elementary student • 

Books, either biographical or fictional, are another excellent source 
for understanding of this complicated problem in our history. 

References : 

Harriet and the Promised I^.nd . Jacob I^wrence, Simon & Schusti^r, 1968, 

Simple poetic exposition of struggle from slavi-xy to freedoiii for Iferriet 
Tubman. Grs^des 1-5. 

The Drinking Ck)urd . F.N. Monjo. Harper-Rov. 1970. 

Easy-to-read novel about the Underground Railroa^i and a little boy who 
learns about people and laws. One copy of this book has been providt-^d 
to each elementary school library by the Afro-American Resource Center. 
Grades 2-5. 

Proudly We Hail . Vishti Brown. Hougliton-Mfflin. I968. 

Brief vxgnettes of famous Black Americans of the past and present. 
Grades 

By Secret Railway , ^lid Meadowcraft. Crowell. 19^8. 

A northern boy^s friendship with a freed black boy leads to danger and 
excitement after the black boy is carried back into slavery. Grades U-8. 

Frederick Douglass: Slave -Fighter -Freeman . Arna Bontemps- Knopf. 1959- 

Biographical novel about a former slave and his escape to become a famous 
abolitionist and writer. G^^ades U-8. 

Canalboat to Freedom . Thomas Fall. Dial Press. I966. 

A free black man and an immigrant boy use their jobs on a canalboat as a 
cover for ^indercround railroad activities. Grades 5-8. 

[''c^OT Took ireedom . Philip Sterling. Zenith Doubleday. 1967. 

Collected biography on Harriet Tubman, Frederick Douglass, Robert Smalls, 
Blanche K. Bruce. Grades 5-8. 

Slavery in the United States . Leonard Ingraham. Watts. 1968. 

Historic overview of beginnings of slave trade, life \uider slavery, 
rebellions and events leading to Civil War and 13th Amendment. Good 
prime source p-iotographs and drawinr^:^. Grades /-8. 



NOTES i'T^OM THE KEGOUIvCE ^"luii 



Black Periodicals 

\Q The importance of books as a learning tool is obvious to ir.ost teachers 
Stand students. They provide information and literat\ire in all subject areas 
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and present it in many ways, each book type having a different forniat or style. 

Less obvious, and many times overlooked, is the \'ali!able information and 
literature found in periodicals — more commonly know as magazines and jouiT.als. 
The search for infoimation on any suljject is not complete imless material 
appearing in periodical publications is exiimined. 

Magazines and journals are p\iblished weekly ^ monthly, bi-monthly, or 
qiiarterly throug]:iout the year, providing the most recent material on a subject. 
Not only do they contain the m.ost up-to-date information in a particular area, 
but subjects too obscure or temporary to be found in book form are treated in 
periodicals. Trends of interest or opinions at a certain given time concerning 
a particular idea, problem or accomplishment are revealed in periodical 
literatxire as each issue gives contemporary information on the subject. 
Magazines and journals are also an excellent source for information on the 
latest books in a subject area and usually provide critical reviews by reputable 
persons . 

The Afro-American Resource Center provides access to the most recent 
information in its field by subscribing to sixteen periodicals and two local 
black newspapers, the Bronze Haven and the Observer . 

The magazines and journals deal with varied interests. Black WorJ-d is a 
black literary and arts magazine with original works and critical reviews. 
The Crisis and Freedomways focus on civil rights and the freedom movement. 
Integrated Education and Journal of Negro Education consider the problems 
of Negro education; while Interracial Books for Children reviews books and 
supports standards of authenticity and quality in the writing and publishing 
of children's interracial books. The Resource Center not only subscribes to 
the Journal cpf Negro History , the major journal dealing with the history and 
culture of the Afro -American , but has also acquired in bound volumes all the 
past issues of this journal. 

Ebony and the Iv'egro History Bulletin ^re two periodicals which would be 
Good additions to any school library. Ebony is a £,eneral interest picture 
magazine with stories of primary interest to Negro American readers. The 
Negro History Bulletin is an illustrated periodical designed for schools and 
the lay public containing historical accosts, feature stories and biographical 
sketches. 

A descriptive list of all its periodicals has been compiled by the 
Resource Center and may be obtained from the Office. (729-5111, extensions 
331, 378.) 

Teachers desiring materials from the Resource Center for use during the 
iQonths of January and February in connection with the birthday of Martin Luther 
King, Negro History Week, and Brotherhood Week should make reservations as soon 
as possible. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 
Overview 



When one hears the term "civil rights" today, he usmlly thinks 
of the Black Civil Rights Movement of the sixties. However, it is 
Important to remember that the United States of America grew originally 
out of a struggle for basic human rights and the ability of each 
citizen to share equally in the benefits derived from those rights. 
From the march before the Boston Massacre in 1770 to the march on Wash- 
ington in 1963 J Americans have protested the deprivation of these rights 
and have requested treatment in line with the ideals of equality and 
justice for all. 



Although laws passed by Congress and interpretation of these lavs 
by the Supreme Court have attempted to guarantee the civil rights of 
everyone, general practice has not always permitted the laws to function 
as designed. Fear and prejudice deriving from overemotionaliam or 
from certain "necessities" have sometimes caused society to deprive 
certain groups of their rights unjustly. For example, what other excuse 
could be given for the placement of second-generation Japanese -Ameri- 
cans in camps during the Second World War? 

In this same context, then, one should view the Black Civil Rights 
Movement as only a part of a total picture. The development of the 
NAACP in the twenties, the Black Muslims in the thirties, the Congress 
of Racial Equality in the forties, the Southern Christian ^Leadership 
Conference in the fifties, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
and the Black Panthers in the sixties, and the total concept of Black 
Power in all its ramifications for the seventies — all these groups are 
recent vehicles by which blacks have attempted to obtain and then to 
protect their share of the basic human rights upon which this country 
is founded. Although one may disagree with the methods eii5)loyed by one 
or all of the above-mentioned groups, he cannot disagree with the 
underlying principle upon which each was established. 

Teachers must bring their students to understand the concepts of 
good human relations, of basic civil rights and of equality under the 
law. If they can do this successfully, hopefully equality by practice 
will soon overtake and pass equality by statute. 

References: 



Confrontation; Black and White . Lerone Bennett, Jr. Johnson Pub. Co. 
1955 



\ 
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EIEMENTARY 



"The certainties of one age are the problems of the next." Richard H. Towney. 

Omt generation of teacdiers and adults in general received an orderly 
(if la&TTw) interpretation of American democracy from the classrooms of the 
past. It was often an overly simplified glorification of our deeds and heroes, 
and the faults and foibles of our heroes and policies were left out of the 
telling. 

Today that kind of "good" history has little appeal to children who can 
sense the unreality of it. They want to know both sides of issues, how they 
developed and the very human factors that went into the resolution of conflicts 
in our history. The human interplay involved in ovoc Bill of Rights is a 
fascinating story even if the reading of the 1st ten amendments of the Consti- 
tution may be dull for the average student. 

Those concepts of democracy as a living document can be transmitted to 
children by going back to the living issues that are so important hi oux his- 
tory. The struggle over the publication of the Pentagon Papers can be best 
explored in conjunction with the exciting Peter Zenger case of 1735- 

Respect for religious freedom isn't just something nice for Catholics or 
Protestants in America. It also means that Jehovah's Witnesses can be true 
Americans even though they may refuse to salute the flag in public school. 
Children have put their lives on the line for the right to go to school ajid 
lAnda Brown of the Brcfwn vs. Topeka case should certainly be better known to 
young people today who may resent conrpulsory education and may not appreciate 
the price that has been paid for it. Voter registration too has been purchased 
in blood by young men such as Goodman, Schwerner, and Chaney. 

The right to bear firearms should be understood from the Revolutionary 
period through westward expansion into the sixties and the assassination of 
M. L. King, the Kennedy brothers, as well as the pressures of the National 
Rifle Association. If children are old enough to see and handle guns in their 
homes from the closet or bureau drawer, they are old enough to consider the 
consequences of our right to have guns in private homes. 

References ; 

Filmstrips 

Our Living Bill of Rights . Warren Schloat. I969. 
"Freedom of Religion" 
"Freedom of the Press" 
"Right To Go to School" 
"Right of Peaceful Assembly" 

The Fight for Our Rights . Warren Schloat. 1969* 
"Freedom of Speech" 
"The Right To Bear Arms" 
"The Right To Counsel" 
"The Right To Vote" 
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Critical Thinking Aids . Modern Learning Aids. 1968, 
"Freedom of the Press" 
"Declaration of Independence" 
"The Constitution" 
"Slavery" 

"Social Reformers" 
"Dred Scott" 

"Education for Free Negroes'' 
"The Birth of Unions" 
"Political Bosses" 
"Yellow Press" 

Books: 

Bljack and White . David Arkin, Ward Ritchie Press. I966. 38 p. 
Picture book about integrated education. Grades 1-U. 

Lincoln and the Emancipation Proclamation . Frank Latham. Watts. 19^9 • 61 p. 
A realistic picture of Lincoln as well as the political realities of the 
times with which he had to deal. Grades 5-9» 

Meet Martin Luther King . James DeKay. Random. 1969* 89 

Easy-to-read book that scans the highlights of his life. Grades 3-6. 

Malcolm X . Arnold Adoff. Crowell. 1970. U2p. 

Simplified life of Malcolm X. Emphasizes personal growth and insights. 
Grades 2-5. 

Thurgood Marshall; Fighter for Justice. Lewis Fender son. McGraw-Hill. 1969. 
I2TV. 

Marshall was the first Negro Justice appointed to the Supreme Court. 
Grades 5-7. 

March Toward Freedom; Story of A. P. Randolph . Barbara Greenleaf . Grosset & 
Dunlap^ 1971. SITpT 

Relates the highlights of his life, particularly during the organization 

of black labor unions. Grades U-7. 

Patrica Crosses Town . Betty Baum- Knopf. I965. 178 p. 

A Negro girl is bussed to a newly integrated school. Grades U-6. 

The Empty Schoolhouse . Natalie Carlson, Harper-Row. 1965. 119 p. 

A little black girl goes to an all-white school where some people do not 
want her. Grades U-6. 

The Other Side of the Fence . Molly Cone. Houghton-Mifflin. 1967. 117 p. 
Easy-to-read book about a white boy's view of a newly integrated neigh- 
borhood. Grades 3-6. 

Up^ Out, and Over J . Jack McClellan. Houghton -Mifflin. 1969- 156 p. 
Stoiy of a boy's struggle to take care of his little brother, go 
to school, and earn money for food. Easy to read. Grades 3-6. 
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Songs and Stories of Afro-Americans. Faul Glass. Grosset & Dimlap. 1971. 

VTv. 

Gives short history of types of music such as blues or Civil Fights songs 
and folloirs up with selections of appropriate songs • 



HIGH SCHOOL 



Return with us, now, to those thrilling civil rights inarches of yester- 
year. Out of the past come the footsteps of ron-whites and whites, whose numbers 
are Icigion and whose sacrifices are ijnmeasura^le . But vhat was the iii5)act of 
their efforts in the movement? Even a brief glance at the movement shows that 
the needs of the minority were sacrificed for the racism of the majority. 

The Civil Right Acts of the 60*s did little for non-whites in the North 
and West of the United States, Where state laws against discrimination have 
existed for a long tiiLe — blacks, Me^cican-Americans, Puerto Ricans and Indians 
are still pressed into the lowest income areas, poorest education, worst 
housing, ajid most unemployed sections of the population. Nameless millions of 
Black Americans have sou^t adjustment in a new and sometimes hostile country. 
Civil rights movements only reveal a portion of the manner in which the Black 
American has sought to cast his lot with a changing American civilization. 

Among the well-known, Dr. M. L. King, Jr. wrote, "••••The Negro is not 
unmindful or indifferent to the progress that has already been made -...If he 
is still saying, not enough, it is because he does not feel that he should be 
expected to be grateful for the. .. .inadequate attempts of his society to catch 
up with the basic rights he ought to have inherited automatically, centuries 
ago, by \^rtue of his membership in the human family and his American birthright." 
( Why We Can't Wait , M. L. King, Jr.) 

Among the least known was Rev, Richard Cain, born a free Negro in Ohio. 
After the Civil War he noved to 5outh Carolina, where he became active in 
politics. His speech, on the floor of Congress in the debate over the Civil 
Rights Act of 1875, raised many of the same questions that would be debated 
again nearly a century later. "..•.Now I am at a loss to see how the friendship 
of our white friends can be lost to us simply by saying we should be permitted 
to enjoy the rights enjoyed by other citizens. ., -All we ask is that you, the 
legislators of the nation, shall pass a law so strong and so powerful that no 
one shall be able to elude it and destroy our rights under the Constitution and 
laws of our country. That is all we ask...." 

Among the nameless millions, 92 years later, an Oakland California gang 
leader whose conprehension of "civil death" was greater than "civil rights" 
said, "I can't lose by rioting. Done lost. Gonna be lost some more. I am 
sayin' to the Man: 'You includin' me in this game or not? And I know his 
answer, so I'm gettin' ready to get basic." ( Is Anybody Listening to bJack 
America? . Eric Lincoln) 

For further information on Civil Rights consult the following materials. 
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Books : 

Why We Can't Wait . M. L. King, Jr. Harper-Row. 1963. 17B p. 

Deals with the black revolution of 1963 and explains wliy. Clearly exposes 
justice denied. 

Is Anybody Listening To Black America? . C. Eric Lincoln, Seabuiy Press. 
1968. 280 p. 

A collection of essays and quotes relating to the plight of the Negro 
in America. 

Beyond the Melting Pot . N. 31azer & D. Moynihan. M.I.T. Press. 1970. 363 p. 
An urban study of the T^egroes, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians and Irish of 
Ke^f York City. 



Filmjstrips with records: 

Study In the History of Black Americans Series , Silver Burdett. 1970, 
"Civil Rights Movement, 195^-19^)6" 

Brown vs. Board of Education, Dr. King emerges as a leader, the Great 
March, and Voices of Kennedy. 

Rush Toward Freedom Series . Warren Schloat. 1970. 
"Give Us the Ballot" 
Depicts the push for voting rights. 



JUNIOR HIGH 



From a very early age the human animal learns to identify the particular 
seat of power and his relationship zo it in his environment. As long as the 
values of the one individual or group remain constaj^t with those of the 
authority figure, society operates aiuuothly; however, when the goals and 
values become divergent, or when one group espouses a certain set of values 
for itself but denies access to other groups within the same society, conflict 
develops • 

At no time in the history of the United States have the black man's goals 
and values been substantially different from those goals enumerated within the 
model of the "American Dream" . For the majority of black people this desire 
has been inclusion in the mainstream with all the rights and immunities in- 
volved. The Negro Civil Rights Struggle is the history of the power struggle 
between the Afro-American and the white power structure. It is typical of any 
power struggle in any society given the same ingredients and should therefore 
be studied in this perspective. 

In order to be certain that the phrase "civil rights" does not die the same 
death as the phrase "Ameripan- Dream" , students must learn exactly what these 
so-called civil rights are. Then questions such as, "What is all this fuss 
about?" or "What do they want?" will not be asked by the students. And these 
same students can go several steps further than their parents in overcoming the 
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misunderstanding regarding the Black Civil Eights Struggle. 



Student Reference ; 
Books: 

Free and the Brave , pp. 701-702. 

Declaration of Independence, Constitution of the United States and 
Amendments, pp. 70U-726. 

Chronicles of Negro Protest . Bradford Chambers. Parent's Magazine. I968. 
Prime source documents organized chronologically. Grades 7-9. 

Civil Rights; The ChallenGe of the lUth Amendment . Peter Goldman. Coward- 
McCann* 

CviTSory discussion of Civil Rights Movement from 1863 to present con- 
centrating on decade of 1960's. 

They Took Their Stand . Emma Sterne. Macmillan. 1968, 

Biographies of white southerners who fought for the civil liberties of 
black Americans. Grades 7-9» 

Harriet Tubcmn . Ann Petry. Crowell. 1955. 

Interesting biography on the life of Harriet Tlabman. 

Martin Luther King - Fighter for Freedom > Edward Preston. Doubleday. 1968. 
Easy to read straightforward biography. Grades U-8. 

Pioneers in Protest , Lerone Bennett. Johnson. 1968. 

Short biographies of freedom fighters and abolitionists during years 1770- 
X968. 



Audio -Visuals : 

Liberty Street-One Way . Guidance Associates. 

Search for Black Identity; ^te.rtin Luther King . Guidance Associates. 

Search for Black Identity; Malcolm X . Guidance Associates. 

Critical Thinking Aids . Modern Learning Aids . 
"Constitution" 
"Social Reformers" 

Fight For Orxr Rights . Warren Schloat. 

law and Order: Values in Crisis . Warren Schloat. 

Rush Toward Freedom . Warren Schloat. 

Men of Thought— Men of Action . Multi -Media. 

Unit Five "Free at Last" 
Q Unit Nine "Tides of Change" 
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Films: 

Black and White Uptight . Bailey Films. iGam. 35 minutes. 19^9 • 
Death of Simon Jackson . CCM Films. iGmm. 28 minutes. 19^9 • 
Martin Luther King, Jr . Journal Films. l6nnii, 29 minutes. 
Ticket to Freedom . Spoken Arts, l6nim. 23 minutes. 
Records : 

We Shall Overcome: Songs of the Freedom Riders and Sit-ins. Foltorays. I96I. 
Malcolm X Speaking . Ethnic Eecords. 



NOTES FROM THE RESOURCE CEHTER 



Most libraries have a group of books which are planned and written not to 
be read completely, but rather to be referred to for items of information. Such 
groups of books, or other materials, are called the reference collection. 

Reference books are organized and arranged so that information may be 
quickly and easily found in them. The format of a reference book emphasizes 
alphabetical and chronological arrangement, cuid uses detailed indexes nnd 
numerous cross references. 

Needed information may be completely found In a reference book, or the 
book may only indicate other books or materials which will provide the full 
Information* Book types which contain needed information completely include 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, handbooks, almeuiacs, biographical dictionaries, 
atlases and gazetteers. Bibliographies, indexes, and directories refer the 
user to other sources where the information may be fooind. 

The Negro A^^^nac is the most comprehensive general reference book on 
black Americans, It is the first place to try for a quick answer needing 
factual information concerning Negroes. The Almanac is well illustrated aind 
authoritative, and its infonnation is approached in three ways: historical, 
biogiaphical, and statistical. .The statistical material includes tables, 
graphs, and charts which present a graphic picture of the social ejzd economic 
conditions most black Americans live in today. 

Some of the other valuable reference books in the Afro-American Resource 
Center's collection include: 

The Negro Heritage Library . Educational Heritage. I966 . 

This is an encyclopedic set of ten volumes which attempt to cover the 
entire spectrum of the life and history of the Negro American. The reader 
interest level of this set ranges from upper elementary through adult. 

Pictorial History of the Negro in America > Crown Publishers. I968. 

O Using more than 1,200 illustrations, this is the most complete picture 
RlOy Negro in America. Significant personalties and events--social. 
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political, and economic — are presented in a chronological order. 

Jeune Afrigue , Africana Publishing Corporation. 

A one volizme reference of facts and figures giving an overall picture 
of the African continent, its achiev'?r:ien+ 3 and its aims. 

Compton'tt Precyclopedia . F, Compton Coinpany. 1971. 

A multi -ethnic enc^/clopedic set of books for u^^^e wit}, lover elementary 
grade school children. Articles are on topics raost frequentl^y- taught in the 
early school grades. Blacks and other irAriority peoples and their contributionc 
are naturally and well in* crrated in the books. 

The Negro in American Hisu-v . Encycloi -^edia Britannica. 1969, 

Three volumes of original source mterials on the role of the black man in 
America, presented in reverse chronolof^ical order to aid in supplementing the 
teaching of American nis^cry li: schools. 

International Library of Negro Life and Histor^^ . Piblishers Company. I968. 

An encyclopedic set treriting in detail the cultxa-al and historical back- 
ground of the black American, which has been adversely attacked by critics. 
The set still reanains the only source for information in some subject areas 
concerning the black American. 



SPECIAL EVENTS 



Jan^jary 11, 1972 Primary Pilot School Teachers, 3:30-5:00 p.m. 

:;lendale School 



January 15 
January 27, 1972 



Birthdate of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

"The Afro-American Cixrriculum Office and the Toledo 
^Mblic Schools" 12:30-1:30, Board Poom, Administration 
Building 



"African Art in Modern American Classrooms", 10:00-12:00 noon, 
Ottawa Hills High School 



February 5> 1972 
February 13-20, 1972 Negro History Week 



Tiote : The Afro-American Curriculum Office will sponsor two 

seminars on Black History during February and March. 
Contact the Staff Development Office of the Toledo 
Public Schools for details. 
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BIACK UADERSHIP IN AMERICA 
Overviar 



Leadership (the qmlity of leading, the act of leading or the 
ability to lead) by its varied nature can caxis^ siany prob leans for 
one wishing to discuss this phenomenon in our society, and especially 
so when the qixalifying adjective "black" is placed before it. The 
prixnary complication revolves aro^lnd what approach to use in the 
discussion. 



For exazsple, will a mere chronological format suffice, beginning 
with Estevanico around 1^27 and ending with Mrs. Shirley Chishola in 
1972? Or should one discuss the institution or field of endeavor in 
which the person led, as Countee Cullen did in literature and George 
Wiashington Carver in science? Or is black leadership determined ^ 
the make->up and power of the followers, i.e. must they be all white 
or black or mixed? Finally, must the black leader have attalniM a 
certain degree of fame like Marian Anderson in oubIc or can he be the 
black minister who successfully assists his snail congregation in 
community efforts? 

Mthotigh all the above mentioned categories are possible, there 
is one overriding bond aioong black leaders from the beginning of this 
country-~the quest for equality among all peoples ajid their acceptance 
on the basis of their competence in whatsoever area of endeavor. In 
fomer writings we have spoken of black participation in <lifferent 
aspects of this country's past and present evolvement. It should 
hardly need stating that black leaders have functioned in every area, 
in every way and in every time that blacks have participated. 

Therefore, teachers should decide on at least one approach (or 
preferably all of them) and bring the information into their classrooms. 
This Implementation need not be out of proportion to the importance 
of the people; but red, black, white, brown and yellow students must 
see that this country is multi^ethnic and multi-racial and that all 
groups to some degree have contributed leaders for the common endeavor 
of building a democratic nation. 



Reference ; 

For si>Gcific teacher reference books on black leaders in different 
areas, refer to the section Notes From the Resource Center of this 
Newsletter . 
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HIGH SCHOOL 



The Long Quest - "What are we going to do about these white folks?" John 
Oliver Killens acked* "How are we going to integrate them into our New World 
of Huaanity? This is the enonaDios Black Man's Bxirden today." Martin Luther 
King Mpon receiving the Nobel Peace Prize in 196^ said "••••this mighty army 
of love and I am sure that the entire world now 7ooks to the Negro in America 
for leadership in the whole task of building a world without want, without hate 
and where all men live together in shared opportunity and brotherhoods" Five 
days later King was sitting in Jail, probably asking himself, "Can the white man 
become a soul brother?" Marcus Garvey and Le Koi Jones believe not^ James 
Baldwin and John Oliver Killens are skeptical^ 

Every single black leader, since the middle of the 19th century, who really 
knew what power is, has been killed, imprisoned or exiled • The minute M.L^ King 
attacked the Viet Najn War and talked of uniting poor whites and blacks, he >>ecame 
a threats The non -violent technique was Impractical and obsolete ia view of 
such virulent racial treachery • But Afro ^Americans needed it to propel I them to 
this point in tlmc^ 

The black freedom movement is like a symphony orchestra without a pennanent 
leader whose orchestration has changed to a mounting crescendo of chaotic con- 
frontations with substitute "conductors". The assassination of Malcolm X and 
King produced a dramatic Allegro full of strife and dissonance • Both took their 
turn at the podium to set the world on fire^ King's "symphonic" expression 
symbolized the quest of black Americans for their rightful place in the society^ 

Malcolm X's overture to "self defense" marked him as a product of a racist 
society^ Malcolm X was a very conqplex person whose life made a simple statement. 
His life says to yo\ang non-whites, you too can come out of the mire and rise to 
international leadership^ He had the greatest leadership potential of any per- 
son to emerge directly from the proletariat in this century, in another time 
and THider different circumstances he might have been a king^^^^and a good one^ 
He might liave made a nation and lie might have destroyed one^ His spirit will 
rise again, because the perpetuation of the ghetto which spawned him will not 
let non -whites forgets 

The point here is tlriat different types of leaders are called forth by 
different types of situations. The voices of American black and non-white 
leaders are still being heard today. The voices are sometimes respectable and 
refined^ But sometimes they are bellicose and a little frightening to those 
Amf.ricans who feel the world is right; just as It has been for more than 
300 years • 

References : 

The Long Quest , Silhouettes In Courage. 1970. !•?• Recording. Time: 21:08, 
The Sixth Symphony symbolizes the quest of Afro -Americans for their 
rightful place in the society. 

Films: 



Martin L, Kinc» Jr> Jouirnal Films • l6mm^ 27 minutes. 
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FlMstrlps With Records ; 

The Search for Black Identity; Malcolm X , Guidance Associates • 
The Search for Black Identity; M,L, King , Guidance Associates. 
Rush Toward Freedom . "Will It End?". Warren Schloat. 
Books ; 

The Negro Almanac , Karry Ploski. Bellweather Publishing Company. I967. 
A reference book on black Americans. 

Black Profiles . George Metcalf . McGraw-I-[ill. 1970. 

Short biographies that rely on primajy and secondary so\irces to compile 
brief lives and purposes of each individual. M.L. King, W.E. DuBois, 
Roy Wilkins, Jackie Robinson, Harriet Tubman, Medgar Evers, and Eldridge 
Cleaver. 



JUNIOR HIGH 



In the era of the anti-hero the task of teaching about black leadership 
is difficult at best. The question certainly is not where to find information 
but rather hov to make readily available materials meaningful. We mtust be able 
to answer the questions asked by the thoughtful students of today of all back- 
grounds. "Why are you parading bLaick leaders, they aren't in the books; so 
why study thean?" or "Hy father says King wak a communist agitator" . 

Perhaps one method is to deal with the characteristics of leadership irv 
general rather than with each specific leader. What are these elusive "qualities" 
to which we allude? Of course there is no simple answer to this query; however, 
the students can provide initial input in discussing the characteristics of gSkug 
leaders, classroom leaders, church leaders, etc. in their cMn experience. 

What qualities can be considered necessary for leadership? Are different 
qualities necessary for different types, such as political leadership, religious 
leadership, gang leadership? Where do the elements of charisma, time and cir- 
cumstance enter into the picture. 

When we apply our criteria for leadership, does the particular person under 
consideration measure up? In other words do Frederick Douglass, Michael Crofis 
(Toledo Black Panther),* Harriet Tubman, Shirley Chisholm, Martin L. King, H. Rap 
Brown, etc. possess these leadership qualities? Are there degrees of leadership? 
Can we say one either is or is not a leader? 

Another procedure is the case study method. For instance, what characteristic 
does Harold Garner (Toledo City Council) have that would qualify him as a leader? 
Do other leaders we respect and have read about share similar qualities? 

When using the ^;ase study approach one can discuss how it is that men seem- 
ingly as different as Ralph Bunche and Malcolm X or Thurgood Marshall and Nat 
Turner can be considered black leaders. Each of these men represents a different 
^ jach in attaining the same general goal — that of leading his people to 



Creedom and equality. 

As ve study these various leaders ve need not segregate them. Leaders are 
leaders. It is a fact, however, that traditional studies hasre tended to be 
biased in favor of the Anglo-Saxon majority; therefore, we are obligated to 
mention the group to which the example case belongs at some point in the 
discussion. 



References ; 

Refer to Notes From the Resource Center and the Senior High and Elementary 
bibliographies from the copy of this month's newsletter. 

Leadership In American Society; A Study of Black Leadership * Allyn & Bacon. 

1969. With teacher guide. 

Sociological study of leadership using black leaders and black organi- 
zations as cases in point. 

Student References ; 

The Afro -American In The United States History . DaSilva. Globe. I969. 
Chapter 38. "Afro-Americans in Politics" . " 

Pioneers In Protest . Lerone Bennett. Johnson Publishing Conqpany, I968. 
Short biographies into the lives of freedom fighters, 1770-1970. 

Long Black Schooner . Qnma Gilders Sterne. Follot. 1953. 

Novel about the escape of an African prince from slavers • 

Pioneers and Patriots; The Lives of Six Negroes of the Revolutionary Period . 
lAvinia Dobler & ?Sdgar A. Toppin. Doubleday & Company. 19^5. 

Peter Salem, Jean Baptiste DeSable, PhilHs Wheatley, Banneker, Cuffe. 

The Spy, the lady, the Captain and the Colonel . Stiller. Scholastic. 1970. 
Snort biographies, fifth grade reading level. 

Young and Black in America . Roe Alexander. Random House. 1970. 

Interesting biographies of Frederick Doxiglass, Eichard Wright, Daisy 
Bates, Malcolm X, Jimmy Brown, etc. 

Filmst r ips ; 

Political Pover: Black Political Power . Doubleday & Company. 
The Search for Black Identity; Malcolm X . Guidance Associates. 
The Search for Black Identity; M.L. King . Guidance Associates. 
Civil War Generals . Modern Learning Aids . 
yat Turner . Modern Learning Aids. 
They Have Overcome . Warren Schloat, 




■e Senior H.*'^h and Elementary sections. 
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EIEMENTAEY 

There is little doubt that K-6 teachers in "black'' schools have been and 
will be giving an emphasis in their classes to leaders who are black. Encoiir- 
agingly, there are now many more books, posters, filmstrips, and even a few 
movies directed to this area for students in grades 3-^-5-6. I^terials about 
faanous black people are not as plentiful on the K-2 grade levels. 

However, elementary teachers in predominantly Vhite ' schools may not see 
the relevance of including black leaders in their regular classroom work. 
Justification for an absence of stress on black leadership could be: l) their 
students are non-black, 2) the story of black Americajis is complicated ajid a 
"heavy", sometimes distasteful, topic. 

Yet many people say this benign neglect of "black" amonig our white school 
population is one of the basic reasons for the misunderstandings and tensions 
between black and white adults in our country today. 

White children grow up feeling comfortable and accepting of the fact that 
white leadership and white competence ere all around them. They may also be as 
accepting and comfortable with black public figures or newsmakers as long as 
they are within the sports, or entertainment field. White adults often think 
they are very tolerant, open-minded people because they enjoy Flip Wilson or 
appreciate Bill Russell. 

So, too, many "sheltered*' white children never come in contact with black 
people until their late teens or adulthood. Then in the areas of higher 
education, employment, or health services, the white person has to deal with 
his own surprise even distrust; and fears of black intelligence, honesty, compe- 
tence. Black law enforcement officers, black doctors, black child care aids, 
black social workers, black judges, black siipervlsors on the job may evoke so 
great an uneasiness in such a white person that he does not respond honestly 
and comfortably to the black person. In other words white people often respond 
to a black person's skin color rather than to him or her as a person. 

For this reason it is very important for young white stadents, especially 
those who have no contact with black teachers, or black neighborhood friends to 
be given a chance to know and appreciate black people as people rather than 
as black. 



Books: 

A Weed Is A Flower; The Life of G.W. Carver . Brandenburg Aliki. Prentice-Hall. 
19^. Grades 2-5. 

Martin Luther King^ Jr. - A Picture Story . Margaret Boone Jones. Children's 
Press. 1968. Grades K-3. 

In all school libraries from Afro -American Resource Center. 

Malcolm X . Arnold Adoff. Crowell. 1970. Grades 2-5. 

In all school libraries from Afro -American Resource Center. 
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The Picture Life of Thurgpod Marshall * Margaret Yoting. Watts. 1971. 
Grades 2-4. 

Booker T. Washington . William V/ise. Putnajn. I968. Grades 1-U. 

Proudly We Hail . Vashti Brown. Houghton-Mifflin. I968. Grades U-8. 
Bast and present blacks who have helped to shape America. 

Afro-American Contributors to American Life . John Franco. Benefic Press. 
1970. Grades 

Twenty famous black Americans with separate readings on 2nd, Uth, and 
6th grade levels. 

For All People . Frances Humphreville. Houghton-Mifflin. I968. Grades 4-7. 
Biography of Frederick Douglass. 

Matthew Henson: Arctic Hero . Sheldon Repley. Houghton-Mifflin. I966. 
Grades U-7. 

Meet Martin Luther King ^ , Jr . James DeKay. Rmdom House. I969. Grades 3-6. 

March Toward Freedom; Story of A. Philip Randolph . Barbara Greenleaf . 
Grosset and Dunlap. 1971. Grades 4-7. 

Captain of the Planter . Dorothy Sterling. Doubleday. 1958. Grades 5-8. 
Biography of Robert Small. 



Filmstrips : 

Benjamin Banneker (1731-l8o6). Free black man of colonial period. Mathe- 
matician, inventor, city plahner of Washington, D. C. 

Mary McLeod Bethune (1875-1955). Child of poverty who grew up to fight for 
education for herself and other blacks. 

Edward Brooke (1919- )• First Negro U.S. Senator since Reconstruction. 

Gwendolyn Brooks (1917- ). Poet, winner of Pulitzer Prize. 

Ralph Bunche (190^^-1971). U.S. diplomat and Nobel Peace Prize Winner. 

George Washington Carver (I86U-I9U3). Scientist and pioneer in agriculture 
products research. 

Frederick Douglass (l8l7-l895). Former slave, abolitionist, writer, 

Charles Drew (I90U-I950). Doctor who pioneered research in blood plasma. 

W.E.B. DuBois (I868-I963). Scholar, Spokesman for growing frustration of blacks 
in early 2C>th century. Founder of Niagara Movement which evientually becam the 
N.AJI.C.P. 

Matthew Henson (1867-1955 )• Polar explorer. 

ERIC 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. (I929-I968). International non-violent civil rights 
leader and Nobel Peace Prize winner. 

Thurgood Marshall (I908- ). Civil Rights attorney and Sxjpreme Co\irt Justice. 

Gordon Parks (1912- ). Photographer, writer, motion picture director. 

A. Philip Randolph (1889- ). Labor and civil rights leader. 

Robert Smalls (1839-1915). Planner and navigator for key Civil War battles, 
U.S. Congressman. 

Sojourner Truth (1797-1883). Escaped slave who became an outstanding abolitionist, 

Harriet Tubman (I826-I913). Great "conductor" on the Underground Railroad. 

Nat Turner (I8OO-I83I). A slave who led one of the first major revolts against 
slavery in the U.S. in I83I. 

Booker T. Washington (I856-I915). Pioneer in Negro Education. 
films ; 

Hartin Luther King . 323.1-7. 29 minutes. Grades i^-12^ 

Harriet Tubman and the Under groimd Railroad. 973.6-2. 5U minutes. Grades U-12. 
Visuals : 

Black Ajnerica - Yesterday and Today > David C. Cook. 19^9 • 

Bulletin board pictures of famous black people or historic events. One 
set of these has been provided to each school library by the Afro-American 
Resotirce Center. 

NOTES FROM THE RESOURCE CENTER 

There is a vast ajnount of varied reading available on black men and women 
wlio have contributed significantly to our American society's grovrth. This 
literature ranges from concise statistical information, to documented biographies, 
and on to the rich and personal autobiographies many bla.ck Americans have written. 

General reference books such as Ploski's Negro Almanac 3 Davis' American Negro 
Reference Book , and Ebony* s Negro Handbook provide luick access to concise, 
statistical biographies. Many of the volumes in the encyclopedic sets of The 
Negro Heritage Library and The International Library of Negro Life and History 
are biographical sources in specialized areas or occupations. Among these are 
Negroes in Public Affairs and Government , Profiles of Negro Womanhood , Negro 
Americans in the Civil War , The Black Athlete , and The Negro in Music and Art . 

In volumes of collective biography, infonaation still tend * to be short or 
limited, but is usually written in the more interesting style of narration or 
rn^i^-y fo^ia. Black Profiles by George Metcalf contains essay biographies of 
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thirteen modern black leaders; while Benjamin Braw ley's The Negro Genius is a 
narrative incojrporating the achievements of blacks whose rhetoric, literature, 
intellectual thought, or music and art have contributed to the American 
heritage. 

There are many books in which the entire story is about the life of an 
individual black American. These individual biographies may be scholarly 
documentaries as Benjamin Quarles' Frederick Douglass ; or may provide more 
dramatic and emotional reading as fotind in Leslie Alexander Lacy's Cheer the 
lonesome Traveler , the life story of W.E.B. DuBois or in For Us the Living , 
a biography of Medgar Evers written by his wiJe. 

Autobiographies have been the source of some of the most prolific and 
finest black American literature. In these stories the reader becomes aware 
in the most personal way of the life experiences of black men and women. Some 
of these autobiographies are simple, light reading as Marion Anderson provides 
in her Ity Lord , What a Morning . There are autobiographies by black authors which 
e.re recognized as significant American literature, but tend to be more coii5)lex 
and abrasive and are clearly adult reading. Claude Brown's Mane hi Id in the 
Promised land and The Autobiography of Malcolm X are representative of this group. 

Teachers may also find feature articles on black individuals in joiirnals 
and magazines. Especially good for classroom use are the pictorially illustrated 
articles consistently appearing in Ebony and the Negro History Bulletin . 
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MAH: COMtONMJTY ASH DIVERSITY 
Overview 



"Genera, orders, classes exist only in our imagination.... There 
are only individuals* Nature does not arrange her vorks in bunches, 
nor human beings in genera." This statement, nade by Georges Buffbn 
in his Histoire Naturelle written during the eighteenth century, is a 
puzzling one. He realized that there was a total but he noved to the 
opposite extreme without giving validity to any intenaediary steps. 
Since he vas a natural scientist and was vritlng befbre the scientific 
growth of anthropology and sociology, he can be somowhat eaeused for 
this oversiBiplification, or possibly his personal philosophical idea! 

If we atteofpt to apply this saane principle to fawan beings, ve 
see a definite oversight, especially with the perspective of the 
twentieth century. Without going into too nany details, there are 
three components of our htiDan society which are laqiortAnt fbr study 
and reflection~~mn, the total; ethnos, the intemediury; and persona > 
the minute. In light of efforts in the twentieth century directed 
toward pointing out the value and worth of the attributes of various 
ethnic groups, it is Imperative that the intenaediary step— —the 
ethnos— -*not be omitted. 

The question may then arise: 'Vhat interpretation or definition 
shall we place on ethnos?" Is it a racial ethnos, a national ethnos, 
a religious ethnos, or a cultural ethnos? The answer to this question 
is quite simple when the total concept is considered; it is the Is^le- 
mentation that causes the real problem. Man must be studied as a whole 
for the likenesses inherent in being human; the ethnos , whether racial, 
national, religious or cultural, must be recognized and appreciated in 
its differences; and the persona , the individual, must be respected fbr 
what he becomes after synthesizing the two previous parts. This break- 
down is not Vonly in' o\ir imagination", it is a flact of life* 

The month of February was designated as Human Relations Month, a 
time to take special note of those arotand us and our relationship to 
them. However, each of us should consider those principles everyday 
throughout the year— as we meet others, as we teach others, as we 
learn from others and as we live in the same world with others diff er« 
ent from ourselves. 
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Referencea ; 

Color and Race , Edited by John Hope Franklin. Houghton-Mifflin. I968. 
An anthology of racial thought throughout the twentieth century for 
all parts of the world. 

Race and Culture Contact 8 In the Itodem World , E. Franklin Arazier. Alfred 

A. Knopf Cco^any. 1957. 

A study of various societies in Africa and Asia, eiophasizing the ecological, 
economic and political influences upon the social orgsuiizatiun as a 
development of old aoid nev culture. 



JUNIOR HIGH 



In the attempt to stress the similarities among peoples, let us not shirk 
otur responsibilities when differences occur. Perhaps a vhite student renarks 
at the difference in speech between himself and a black student who is bussed 
f^om across tovfn or a black student remarks at the seeoingly stilted language 
of his teacher. Does the teacher use these observations as entrees into the 
study of single liguistics and dialect, or does she pass them over merely as 
sloppy 8x>eech etnd/or poor grajmar. 

In the fonner instance the teacher not only gives integrity to noticeable 
differences in dialects among students, she also develops a lever with which 
to study differences in culture between groups of people » In the latter In- 
stance the teacher passes Judg^ient on appropriateness of behavior and sets up 
a superior and etn inferior mode of classroom behavior, a jud^nent not unnoticed 
by the students. 

Different dialects, of course, are only one manifestation which siirfiice 
daily in our experiences in a diversified society. Leading language arts 
textbooks ncm have units concentrating on dialects and stress that there is 
no sui)erior or inferior dialect, only general usage. ( Concepts and Values , 
Teacher Manual, grade 5, page t45, Follett.) These other dialects have 
graaaatical rules, idioms, inflections, etc. and can be studied as any other 
foxm of coomiunlcatlon. 

Better humaui relations and self -concept can result when we strive to 
ijuider stand the differences. What can be more prestigious and enlightening to 
a young student than to read a story in his dialect in a text in the classroom 
and to be asked to explain it to the teacher and for classmates. Studies have 
concluded that students who are taught to read first in their dialect and then 
in standard English achieve greater success than students who are first taught 
to read in dialect different from their own. ('Vhen Children Speak a Dialect", 
Instructor , March, 1972, pp. 6O-6I.) 

For teachers who have more homogeneity in their classes as far as cultural, 
racial and rellgio\is backgrounds are concer^ied, discussion of subcult\iral dif- 
ferences are equally important. Folktale anthologies, discussion of religious 
holidays, foreign language, and novels written in dialect can be used effectively 
toward awareness of these differences. Exchange programs can be used with a 
discussion of the specific novels or stories as a focal point. The purpose of 
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these explorations into differences is then three-fold: l) to provjde better 
human relations throtigh the use of media in the classrooiDy 2) to broaden the 
educational background of the students regarding different cultures and their 
origins vithin the larger society , and 3) to provide members of all groups vith 
a more realistic self*concept . 



Referenc ^;>; 

Information Is Not Enough . Gertrude Noar. 1970 edition. Anti-Deftuaaation 
League B*nai B*rith. 

Other responsibilities of the American School. 

••When Children Speak a Dialect". Instructor Magazine . March, 1972. pp. 6O-61. 

•'Social Studies Salad Bowl Recipes". Instructor Magazine . March, 1972. 

Teaching the Black E3g>erience . James Banks. Fearon. 1970. 

Methods and approaches that can be used to create environment for study 
of race relations and black esqperiences . 

Barrio Boy . Ernesto Galasa. University of Notre Jhsae Press. 1971 • 

True story of a Mexican boy who Journies frcn Mexico to the barrio of 
Sacramento. Courtesy of Mexican-American Curriculum Office. 



Student References ; 

The Yelloir Bone Ring . Genevieve Gray. lothrup. 1971. 

Historical fiction. Setting is the civil war. Hero is Cato, an ex-»«lave 
boy who searches for his identity as a free soldier in the Union axny. 

Black Folktales . Julius Lester. Richard W. Baron Conpany. 19^9. 
Old and new folktales written in dialect. 

The Soul Brothers and S5ster lou . Kristin Hunter. Scrlbners. 1968. 

lauretta is a lonely black teenager who begins to find hope through the 
musical group "The Soul Brothers". 

Soulscript: Afro*Americ€m Poetry . June Jordan. Doubleday. 1970. 
Anthology of poetry by black artists for junior high level. 

Bondage J Freedom and Beyond . Addison, Gayle, Zenith. 1971* 
Collected prose by black American authors. 

Black Scenes . Edited by Alice Childress. Doubleday. 1971 

One scene each from 1^ plays selected to represent the spectnan of the 
black experience. 

Say Chicano I Am Mexjcetn American . Bob & lynne Fitch. Amecius Street Book. 
Creative Educational Society. 1970. 

Pictorial story of Lupie her family and environment in San Joaquin Valley, 

California. 
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That's Me , McGrw Hill. 15 minutes. 

Toung Puerto Bican and social dialogue on values and '^Siiccess** in Axaerica. 

Willisai; _g^yg^_^ Harlem . Learning Corp. of America. 25 minutes. 
Irroubles of black migrant child adjusting to city life. 

Uoseep Surtyurbia . N.B.C. Educational Enterprises. I969. 2? minutes. 
Bural slum depicted. Hidden poverty in America. 



Filmstrips with records ; 

Out of the Mainstream . Warren Schloat. 

Six monologues about poor in America. Includes Appalachian, black 
migrant, Chicano, Sioux Indians, Puerto Rican, black sharecroppers. 

Liberty Street One Way . Guidance Associates. 

sxceiient expression of housing conflicts because of race one black 
and one white work together but do not live together. 

Aftno^Amerlcans Speak for Themselves « Educational Dimensions, Inc. 
Creative treatment of black history through literature. 



Records : 

Dialectic of BLatck Americam . Western Electric Compfliny. 



EUMENTARY 



There is an enjoyable book .for elementary children entitled All About Us 
which asks the fun-quest JLon, '^Wouldn't it be silly if we all looked alike?" 
and goes on to a fun-answer of pretending what the world %rould be like if aU 
mothers, all children, all teachers, all students really did look like every-- 
one else. The book then es^Iores the fact the *Ve don't all a^t alike Just 
as ve don't all look alike**. 

Yet, it seems that so nany children grov up with a mental vail which 
prevents them from having a real appreciation of people who look and act 
differently from themselves and even makes them unable to accept divergence 
in their own neighborhood, school or family. 

Seme people gp throu^ life handicapped by an "Archie Bunker" mentality 
which may be h«aoro\xs in All In The Family for one half hotir television viewing 
once a week but is very devastating if you live with it day in and day out. 

Many of our resources at the Afro-American Resource Center are selected 
specifically to open young children *s minds to knowing and appreciating 
different peoples, unfiaunlliar cultures, and values of those close and far 
^^TX)m them. 
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Ottldance Associates Series . 
"Guess Who's In a Groxxp" 
'Vhat Do You Expect of Others" 
•What Happens Betireen People'' 
'^So You Got Mad, Are You Glad?" 

People in the series are of oulti^etfanic or sulti-racial background. 
Themes are on interpersonal understanding. (Grades 1-6). 

Values in Action. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 

Series of 9 role-playing problem situations. Includes topics such as 
respect for rules, lying, cliquing, exclusion, destruction of property, 
getting even, lying, fighting, jxaping to conclusions. (Grades U-6). 

Ifcn: A Cross-cultural Ajgproach . Educational Resources, Inc. 

"People", "Cultures", "Housing", "Leisure", "Religion", "Education" 
"Work", "Transportation". Exeuines ea^h topic fron a vorld viev. 
(Grades 5-1^)- 

The Aaerlcan Indian . Warren Schloat. 

"Before Colun&us'% "Aft^r Colunbus", "Groiring Up", •TReXigions" , "Arts and 
Cultures", "Ilavajo". Qsphasises cooplexities of lif^ of varioos Indian 
groups and value conflicts vith vhite nan. (Grades 

Fanllies of Modern BJjack Aftrica . S.VJB. 

"A City Fanlly^, "A Copperbelt Psaily", "A VllUge Fuslly". Diversity of 
life styles, recent developsients, and cultural coBA)inations of the old 
and the nev. (Grades U-6). 



Books : 

All About Us . Eva Knox Evans. Golden Press. 19'*7. Grades 2-6. 

Why People Are Different Colors . Julian May. Holiday Hcmse. 1971. Grades 2-8. 

Your Skin and Mine . Betul Showers. Crcwell. 1965- Grades K-U, 

Look at Your Eyes . Paul Showers. Crowell. Grades K-U. 

Red Man, White Main, African Chief . MBtrguerite Rush Lerner. Medical Books 
for Children. 1961. Grades 2-U. 

Colors Around Us . Afro -Am Publishing Con^ny. 1971 

Presents positive linages for children of various skin colors, and then 
expajide to the wider concept of "race" and the brotherhood of the human 
family. Grades K-6. 



HIGH SCHOOL 



There is a commonality of man, but there is not a cosraonaHty of ideals 
ways of achieving them, and woman may marry b^it they remain two 
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culture, language, religion or race does not 
Insure ftlendUness or goodwill as the American Revolution and Civil War vill 
testify. 

Mote, for eaaple, the diversity in black political thought. The Afro-- 
ABericans of the *60*8 in xxnison crie<l ^'I, too, am a nar.i I, too, want the 
fteedoBS that other aen have achieved.*' Whitney Young said it eloquently as 
an unofficial advisor to I^esidents. Stokley Candchael called the President 
of the U.S.A. a varaonger. The Urban League iramed of the ''fire next tine'' if 
their constructive prograi&s were not implemented. H. Bap Brovn of SBCC said 
they were rea^y to li^t the fire. These differences aaiong men vere apparent 
betveen Booker T. Washington and W.E.B.DuBois. 

There are aany sides of nan's life and they are reflected in his ways of 
life. **lie approaches divinity in his thou^ts, and is corrupt in his acts. 
He enslaves and he frees; he breeds and he slays; he destroys and he restores." 
( Man's Cultural Heritage , ftiul Welty.) In his book The Descent of Man (lfl75), 
Charles Danrin nakes a statenent on social and cultural advanceaent. Hie seens 
to be Tblt less a racist than those vho used his theories as a basis for their 
wn philoaophies when he states, *'As san advances In a civilisation and snail 
tribes are united into larger ccanunities, the siaplest reason would tell each 
individual that he ou^t to extend his social instincts and syopathies to all 
f hers of the nation, though personally unkovn to hin. This point being once 
reached, there is only an artificial barrier to prevent his sympathies extending 
to the sen of all nations and races." 

In conclusion, students today snist be prepared to live in a world that is 
k/3 colored, 9/10 poor and in aost cases neither Christian in religion nor 
dettocratic in ideals. The future depends on every well-meaning, clear thinking 
Aseriean who attenpts to correct the wrongs caused by racism. The tact is that 
we have to learn to get along with people who are different whether we like 
them or not; people are different and likely to stay that way. The war of the 
**eolor line" does not have to be inevitable. But racial slander onist go. 
Respect and Justice must come. 



References t 

Man * s Cultural Heritage . Paul Welty. J.B. Lippincott Company. 1969* 
A world history ^xtbook trcm the Lippincott Social Studies program. 

The Subject Is Race . Peter Rose. Oxford Press. I968. 

Deals with traditional ideologies and the teaching of race relations. 

Freedonygys . Volume 11 #3, 3rd quaxi^er. 1971. page 237. 
A quarterly review of the fk*eedoa movesient. 

Beyond the Melting Pat . H. Glazer & D. Moynihan. M.I.T. Press. 1970. 2nd Ed» 
A sociological study of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians and Irish 
in New York City. 

Understanding Other Culture . Ina Brown. Prentice-Hall. I963. 

Eaalnes the mny different ways various societies approach and solve 
the problems comnnon to all human beings. 

O 
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Black and White Uptight , Bailey FIIjds. 35 minutes. l6m. 

Icentlfles tranodasion of stereotypes. Harrated Robert Gulp. 

Black and White Together . Indiana University. ^ minutes. l6Bn. 

An attempt to proBaote interracial understanding betireen hij^h school 
students by conducting 2 six veek sessions of living and learning together* 

The Ifat: Is This War necessary? . McGrair-Hlll. l8 minutes » l6flm. 
An flmimated film on vorld disanoament • 



Filmstrips with records : 

Minorities Have Made America Great s Warren Schloat. Sets I & II. 
Breaks down stereotypes of American minorities. 

Man: A Cross Cultural Approach , ifiducational Resources, Inc. Lessons 1-8. 
Over 100 countries represented. Topics Include work, leisure, religion, 
education, housing, and people. 

Exploding the Hytha of I^ejudlce . Warren Schloat. 
Explains tnat prejudice is learned. 

Relocation of Jaiame&e^Amerlcans Rigiht or Wrong . Zeoger IVoductions. 
Provides bflickground of Japanese-Americans in U.S. 



NOTES fROM THE RESOURCE CENTEEr 



The diversity of aspirations and responses to life by persons of different 
ethnic and cultxiral backgrounds is reflected in their writings. Mauiy reading 
sources reveal this diversity. 

Makers of America^ In ten volumes, offers 731 writings by people from all 
cultural and ethnic groups and ranges over four centuries of American history. 
These writings Include personal letters, essays, si>eeches, petitions, and last 
will and testaments, and are authored by blacks and whites, Indians and Irish, 
and all the other minority peoples of America. 

Two strong themes*»the unifying "melting pot" concept (the homogeniasatlon 
of all people in America), and "cultural plui^lism" (the retention of individual 
ethnic identity) run throu^^ all these writings and supplement each other. Each 
individual author searches for a oneness with his nation, but interprets it in 
a unique way, reflecting the Influence of his cultural or ethnic group. 

The experience of Americans ethnic groups — the conflicts and frustrations- 
are explored in a collection of articles. The Aliens; A History of Ethnic Minori* 
ties in America . J. Joseph Huthmacher attempts to explain In a Nation of New*> 
comers why cultiural Indivldmlity of ethnic groups keep the American Melting Ibt 
concept from being completed; and includes a chapter, "The Oldest Minority, Negro 
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AsericaiiBf*' which describes the fiactors and forces that have kept the black 
minority out of tJie aielting pot. Oscar Handlings pacqphlet. Out of I^any , 
approaches the central themes of American ethnic differences as a "heritage 
of diversity". 

The generalized ejqperience of being a black person in America is described 
In Balph Ellison's classic novel. Invisible Man> as beixig a non-existent , Invls* 
ible role vithln the society. Brothers and Sisters 5 a collection of short stories 
by black writers , indicates how more personal the interpretation of being black 
can be as the authors all write about experiences from their childhood days. 
Tb Be A Black Vfcpan collects writings by and about black women to portray the 
even more particular experience of being black and female. 

iiow personal and Individualized the experience of being black in America 
can be is fo\ind in reading Many Shades of Black in which contenqporary black 
people from all walks of life reveal not only wide differences in their per- 
sonal ideals and goals ^ but a gres^t diversity in the ways euid means of effecting 
these ideals and goals. 



SEECIAX EVERTS 



Voices Tram Central Hi^ School 

Students from Harvard and Pickett Elementary Schools are cooperating 
to present a play as a tribute to the nine black students who attended 
Central Hle^ School in Little Rock, Arkansas in 1957 • The play can be 
viewed on WGTE-TV, Channel 30, on Mr. Art Edgerton's program on April 19, 
1972 at 7:00 p.m. 
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AFRO -AMERICAN UTEiyiTURE 
Overview 



The problem with minority literature centers around the fact that 
iintil recently the general public accepted these writings as valuable 
only after literary critics had judged them "great". For this reason, 
literature written ^ blacks was often considered "inferior" to litera- 
ture written about blacks. Fortunately since Richard Wright's Native 
Son was first published in 19^0, black authors and poets have attained 
a position of merit in the field of literatiire. 

One element, which has set Afro^American literature apart from 
the general novel or poetry, has been its subject matter. Blacks have 
tended to write works protesting the deprivation of their civil rights 
or illustrating graphically the miserable condition of life for many 
blacks in black and white America. This abrasive quality was especially 
emphasized during the Harlem Renaissance of the 1920* s and again during 
the Civil Rights Movenent of the 1960*s. 

The result for American literature classes has been a general 
omission of Afro-American writings in anthologies. When black authors 
were included on a very limited basis, select^ m usually Included 
excerpts from Booker T. Washington or Paul L. Dunbar whose writings 
depicted the black American as white America wished to see him. Al- 
though many literature classes today Include ir»orc realistic work by 
black authors, they still lack an integrated perspective. 

Afro -American literature, or any other minority literature, should 
not form a separate unit of instruction. If classes are organized for 
a chronological study of American writers, why not include Frederick 
Douglass in the mid-nineteenth century, W.E.B. DuBois in* the late 
nineteenth century or any of the Afro -American writers of the Ifcirlem 
Renaissance in the early twentieth century? If classes are organized 
for a genre study, there are Countee Cullen in poetry, W.E.B. DuBois in 
early protest writing ans essays and Richard Wright in novels and 
autobiography. These are merely a few examples of the many possibilities. 

A recent book Ethnic Writers of America has illustrated how many 
and how varied have been the writers from all minority groups in the 
United States. Certainly teachers of literature on all levels can 
find good and valuable works from all groups to coincide with any 
plan of instruction. Assistance is available from the Afro-American 
Reaotirce Center, phone 729-5111, extensions 331 or 378. 

See Notes From the Resource Center for further bibliography. 
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If you examine college curriculuin for childrens' literature courses a few 
years back, you will find the writings concentrated on the European -American 
heritage. Good literature, however, should transcend national and social 
boundaries and have the universal appeal of a well-expressed human experience.. 

But the people portrayed in fiction, poetry, historical novels and folk- 
tales available to children even five years ago were almost exclusively white 
Americans, or English or continental Ehiropean. Books seldom brought people of 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, or even Alaska into real focus. Children's authors 
sometimes did use these exotic foreign settings to portray a Caucasiaji hero or 
heroine, and the indigenous or native peoples were often secondary and inferior 
to the main character in virtue, intelligence, and initiative. 

Today many more books for children are wi-itten from a "third world" 
perspective. The universal appeal of a well-expressed human experience is 
still there and new insights into different peoples, their struggles for 
human dignity and their cult"ures make these new books appealing to both white 
and non-white children. Do not deprive your white students of these important 
insights into the human experience ^ust as you would not want to deny to the 
black or brown child aji opportunity for self -Identity and understanding of 
people more akin to himself, his life experiences, or his heritage. 



References ; 

Stevie . John Steptoe. Harper -Bow. 1969. 

Robert has mixed emotions about the little boy who comes to stay at 
his house during the week. Grades 1-3. 

Aftrican Herdboy . Jean Bothwell. Harcourt. 1970. 

A young l^sai herdboy *s defense of his pet heifer from a lion causes 
a tribal crisis. Grades 5-9. 

How Many Blocks in the World . Rose Blue. Franklin Watts. 1970. 

Brian's concept of the world eaqpands from three blocks to five blocks 
and then to a million blocks as he sees more and travels farther away 
from home. Grades K-3. 

Benjie . Joan Lexau. Dial Press. 196U. 

Benjie forgets to be shy and afraid of people when his love for Granny 
becomes more important. Grades K-6. 

Bimby . Peter B\u:'chard. Coward McCann. I968. 

A moving story of a young slave prior to the Civil War. Grades ^-7. 

Mogo^s Flute . Hilda Vian Stockum. Viking. I966. 

This story of a Kikuya child in Kenya is richly woven wixh customs and 
values vhkcmn to most American children. Grades ^-8, 



Drinking Gotard , F, N. Monjo, Harper -Row. 1970, 
^ iSasy-to-read novel about the anderground railroad. Grades 2-5. 
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A Quiet Place , Rose Blue. Franklin Watts. I969. 

Matthew loves his family but also loves to have a quiet place to read 
and think ajid dream and remember. Grades 3-5. 

Malcolm X . Arnold Adoff. Crovell, 1970. 

Emphasizes this man's personal growth and insights. Grades 2-5. 

Free Souls , Mary Dahl. Houghton-Mifflin. 1969* 

Fictionalized version of the Amistad Munity which was carried out by black 
men being brought to America for slavery. Grades i|-8. 

A Story, A Story . Gail Haley. Atheneum, 1970* 

Simple introduction to Anansi folktales. Grades 1-U. 

Roosevelt Grady . Louisa Shotwell. World. 19^3 • 

Roosevelt, son of a migrant family, dreams of settling in one spot. 
Grades U-6. 

Little Boy Black . Alfred W. Wilkes. Charles Scribner. 1971. 

Fictionalized account of Jim Crow and black-white relationships in a 
small southern town from a black child's point of view. Grades 5-9. 

t^ederick Douglass - Freedom Fighter . Lillie Patterson. Garrard. I965. 

" Biography of former slave who "made it" in American society. Grades 2-5. 



HIGH SCHOOL 



Many works by black writers convey heavily the deb€i.3ing life sentence that 
being black can mean in America. Some black writers often use their material as 
a weapon in the race war. Their typewriters become instruments of violence, 
meant to give pain and imbalance. Bear in mind that there is no one black ex- 
perience. In the black American's writing of plays and/or forms of" Literature 
there has been a growing insistexice that the black story be told "like it is". 
They provide a firsthand account of their involvement in what has been happening 
in and to America. Black writers desire to portray the black character as a 
human being. They look upon the Afro-American*s condition of social degradation, 
not as a natural phenomenon, but as the result of racial criminality in our 
social system. 

Will not black units and courses featuring black writers tend to polarize 
blacks and whites even more? Actually such a co\irse of study could serve as an 
attempt to "offset an imbalance which already exists". ( Selections From the 
Black; College Reading Skills Series . ) White writers have been guilty of writing 
as if there were two groups of men, human beings and Negroes. An integrated 
approach to American Literature will provide an excellent opportunity to demon- 
strate the attempt of non-white authors to protest agptinst the racial situation 
and explain the unique status of non-white minorities to a white society and 
the world. It will show that they try to explain their condition to themselves, 
as did Richard Wright in Black Boy. "Who am I? What am I? Who are they?" 



k 



In the American History text ( Rise of the American Nation , 2nd edition, 
page 509) reference is made to the "local Color School of Writing" (I87O-I9OO). 
Mark Twrain is portrayed as "the greatest of local color writers". Remember 
reading Twain's Hackleberry Finn (I88U)? It contains a conversation between 
Huck and Aunt Sally after a steamboat blew a eye Under: 

Aunt Sally: Good Gracious I Anybody hurt? 

Huck: No'm. Killed a nigger. 

Aunt Sally: Well it's lucky because sometimes people do get hurt. 
Certainly this excerpt reveals the sensitivity of Twain to the plight of blacks 
dtxring this period. Although omitted in the Rise of the American Nation , 2nd ed., 
the writings of blacks also reflected the "local color" school. For example: 

1. "De Sun Do Move" - A sermon by John Jasper (I8l2-l893) in which he 
wears the mask of ignorance with a swagger. His show of contempt for books and 
learning let him to defend a ludicrous scientific theory, but that made no 
difference, that was indeed the point. 

2. The Wife of His Youth and Other Stories of the Color Line . 
Charles Chesnutt (1850-1932) - A collection of short stories by an Ohioan on 
people of color in urban society. 

3. The Scapegoat . Kiul L. Dunbar (1872-I906) - A short story by an 
Ohioan better known for his poetry. 

U. "The Creation". Jeuaes Weldon Johnson (1871-1938) - ( Blackamerican 
Literature , pages 105-176) - The writings of Afro -Americanos were more than 
commensurate with their opportunities. 



References : 

Selections From the Black: College Reading Skills Series . Edward Spargo. 

Jamestown Publishers, 1970. 

A reading improvement series. The selections in the three texts have 
been grades on reading levels rsuiging from grades 6 to college. 

Blackamerican Literattire . Ruth Miller. Glenco Press. 1971. 

A compilation of writings of Negro Americans from I760 to the present. 



Fllmstrips with records : 

Afro-American Literature , Parts I & II. Educational Dimensions Corporation. 
Designed to introduce students to the artistic and creative works of 
black writers. 

Black Poems, Black Images . Warren Schloat. 

Topics include "Childhood", "Womanhood", "The Past", and "Present". 



Records ; 

Sterling Brown and langston Hughes . Folkways Records. I967. 

Brown and Hughes read their works which include "Puting on Dog" and 
"Simple Speaks His Mind" respectively. 
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JUNIOR HIGH 



As with the teaching of Afro-American history, integration of material is 
the key to the meaningful study of Afro-American literature at the intermediate 
level. Students of this age group are at a transitional stage in their develop- 
ment. Sometimes they function very much like adults. They think logically; 
they can sort through ideas and do elementary analysis. However, at other times 
a seemingly trivial incident precipitates an emotional regression and our 7th 
grade "adult" is suddenly transformed into a dependent being who calls upon the 
teacher to be judge, parent, and truth giver. This "child" seeks the "right 
answer" not only from the adults with whom he associates but also from the 
material which is presented in the classroom. Then we hear "If the book doesn't 
say it it mustn't be so". If we take two weeks to "do a black literat\are unit" 
it seems different from and perhaps not as importstnt as the literature in the 
usual text or texts, (if we have arranged our study of literature via ethnic 
groups, of course this separation would not seem strange; however, this is not 
the typical arrangement. 

When teachers make value judgments as to the literature they choose, they 
sometimes censor controversy or contradictions within society or minority contri- 
butions. They have thus failed the students in several ways. 1) They have 
\inderestimated the "adult" in the student by failing to feed material to his 
logical component. 2) They have failed the "child" by offering too little 
information with which to build a strong, secure, self -concept . 3). They have 
failed society by providing too little information with which the student must 
find a realistic group identity and place in the large society. 

If our study of literatiore is arranged chronologically, anyone of several 
anthologies can be used. These include prose, poetry, aaid non-fiction. For 
exEunple, in Major Black Authors, Phillis Wheat ley, Paul Dunhar, and Lucy Terry's 
works are used for the pre and post-Revolutionary Period in American History. 
The Harlem Renaissance Period of black literature can be eaavni ried with other 
writings of the 1920»s and 30's. 

If "the play is the thing", Lorraine Hansberry's Raisin in the Sun , provides 
many scenes that lend themselves to dramatization. lajigston Hughes^ Five Plays 
can be used at this level also. Novels such as The Yellow Bone Ring , long Black 
Schooner and Tituba of Salem Village , which c£in be used as historical fiction in 
the social studies classes, can be used in language arts classes either for 
pleasure reading or to supplement the novels already being studied. Black Folk- 
tales repressnts an important area in American literature. Most children know 
Uncle Remus, but are they also familar with Stagalee? 

Finally, to help provide students experience with the works of many authors 
in an easy-to-read, high-interest format, anthologies such as Black Roots and 
Black Scenes are fine tools. These books are collections of excerpts from plays 
and books by authors who use varying themes and techniques to represent the 
diverse segments of the black experience. 
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References^ 



Teacher: 

Rightness of Whiteness , "The World of the \^hite Child in a Segregated Society". 
Michigan-Ohio Regional Education^ laboratory. 

International library of Negro Life and History . Edited by Lindsay Rttterson 
Publishers Compemy, Inc. 1968. 

Reference book of black authors arranged in chronological order with 

introduction to each period* 



Student: 

Black Roots . Jay David and Catherine Greene. Morrow. 1971. 

Selection of excerpts from autobiographies of menibers of black coxmrunity 
from plantations to present. 

Major Black Writers . Alma Murray and Robert Thomas. Schol'uistic Book Services. 
1971. 

Anthology of works of black authors arranged in chronological order. With 
teachers' guide and posters. 

The Journey , Alma Murray and Robert Thomas. Scholastic Book Services. 1971. 
Anthology of well-known black writers selected to represent various 
aspects of the black ejqperience in America with guide and posters. 

The Scene . Alma Murray and Robert Thomas. Scholastic Book Services. 1971. 
Selected works of well-known black authors eliuaen to help e3q)lain the 
black experience. 

Black Scenes . Alice Childress. Zenith. 1971. 

Fifteen scenes of fifteen plays selected to represent various segments 
of black life in America. . 

Tales and Stories for Black Folks . Toni Cade Bamborn. Zenith. 1971. 

Anthology of short stories. Biographical sketches of authors included. 

Soulseript; AfTo-American Poetry. June Jordan. Zenith. 1971. 



Bondage 5 Freedom and Beyond . The Prose of Black Americans. Zenith. 1971. 

Long Black Schooner , Emma Gelders Sterne. Follett. 1953. 
Historical novel about the Amistad mutiny. 

Yellow Bone Ring . Genevieve Gray. lothrop. 

Historical fiction. Setting is post-civil war period. 

Tituba of Salem Village. Ann Petry. Crowell. 196U. 

Historical fiction. Setting is Salem Village at the time of the witchhunts. 
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Black Folktales , Julius Lester, Richard W, Baron Company. 1967* 
Folktale anthology with stories from African and America, 

Five Plays , langston Hughes. Indiana Press. 1965. 

Includes Mulatto , Soul Ctone Home , Little Ham > Simply Heavenly , TambouriBe e 
to Glory , 



Fllmstrips : 

Afro^Americans Speak for Themselves . Eye Gate. 

Three filmstrips divided into beginnings and early days of slavery, 
Harlem Renaissance, Jim Crov, and Negro writing of the modern era. 



Records: 

Black Poets . Knowledge Aid. 

Cassette recording of history and poems of Baiul lawrence Dunbar with 
classroom copies of poems. 

Anthology of Negro Poets in the U.S. 200 Years . Read by Arna Bontemps. 
Folkway Records. 

R)ems > Folkways Records. 

Sterling Brown reads poetry. "Break of Day", "Sharecropper", *'Sllm in Hell", 
"Old Lem Old King Cotton", "Putting on the Dog". langston Hughes - 
"Simple Speaks His Mind". 

Jerico - Jim Crow . langston Hughes. Folkways. 
Play with words included. 



NOTES roOM THE RESOURCE CENTER 



^tost black literat-ure has been described as not true art in the traditional 
literary sense but as racial textbooks of protest rhetoric. Much of the black 
literature published in America is of small literary consequence; however, there 
are works which approach greatness as all ethnic groups have produced. Reading, 
evaluating and selecting black literature, then, m\ist be largely based on a need 
or desire to learn and tinderstand rather than to experience the aesthetic pleasure 
of reading. 

One may read endless factual and sociological accounts of the Negro in 
America, but only through reading black literature can one sense the emotion 
and feel and co-experience what it is, or has been, to be black in America. 
Statistics, events, concepts and ideas concerning black people in a particular 
period of American history become much more real and vivid as they are emotion- 
ally reflected in the poetry, novels, plays and other literature written by 
black ai:'"*iors of the era. 
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Black literature in all forms is represented in the Afro-Aiaericaa Resource 
Center collection. Novels, short stories, personal narratives from all periods 
of American literature are included, as well as poetry, plays, essays, humor and 
literary criticism. 

Perhaps the best place to begin in reading black literature would be one 
of the many anthologies which collect samplings of varied literary forms by 
writers of different periods. These anthologies usually have an introduction 
giving a brief historical literary survey and include brief biographies of the 
authors whose works are included in the collection. 

Some of the many anthologies of black literature which may be borrowed 
from the Afro-American Heso\;rce Center are: 

Black American Literatxire , Buth Miller. Glencoe Press. 1971. 

A variety of writings by Negro Americans from I76O to present. 

Bark Synqphony . James A, Etonuel and Theodore L. Gross. Free Press. I968. 
Works cnosen more for artistic merit than for historical or social 
importance. 

The Poetry of the Negro, I7U6-I97O * langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps. 
Doubleday and Compfimy. 1970. 

Itost comprehensive collection of Negro American poetry. 

Black Voices . Abraham Chapman. New American Library. 1968. 
Selections reflect diverse views of the black experience. 

Negro Heritage Reader For Young People . Alfred E. Cain. Educational 
Heritage. 1955^ 

lAterary selections for young readers. 

Introduction to Black Literature in America . Lindsay Patterson. Publishers 
Company, Inc. 1960. 

A literary sxirvey with representative selections. 

The Best Short Stories By Negro Writers . langston Hughes. Little, Brown 
and Company. 1967* 

Short stories by bl^ck writers, 1899 to I967. 

Soon, One Morning . Herbert Hill. Alfred A. Knopf. I969. 
Writings by American Negroes, 19^0 to I962. 

The Book of Negro Humor . langston Hughes. Dodd, Mead and Company. I966. 
Selections representing the humor of the black culture. 
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£S€A TITLE III 
TOLEDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MANHATTAN BLVO AND ELM ST 
TOLEDO. OHIO 4:>60e 



merican Resource Center 



The national conventions of the two major political parties 
held in July and August of this year were illustrative of one 
very significant point: blacks are assuming and veil-discharging 
major roles in the political process of the United States. Not 
only are there more black contributors in the legislative branch 
of the federal gcvernment^ but also Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm 
was nominated as a candidate for the Presidency and Senator Edward 
Brooke %ras spoken of as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 
Although many blacks and whites would call these actions tokenisms 
or xixirealismsy the fact remains that many other people both black 
and white would consider such possibilities valid and work to 
realize their consummation. 

It was very refreshing also to see that the Toledo area 
was represented at these conventions by blacks such as J« Frank 
Troy, Harold Thomas, Eddie Cole, Clayton Iftnbles and Harold 
Garner— all of whoa have made noteworthy contributions for 
blacks in local politics. 

Historically, there are many other examples of blacks who 
have endeavored to bring about change through such means : 
Benjamin Banneker during the post-Revolutionary Period, Frederick 
Douglass during the Civil War and Reconstruction Period and 
W. E. B. I>uBois diuring t^^e pre- and post -World War I Period, 
Unfortunately the stigma of slavery and the myths surroxinding 
the participation of blacks in Reconstruction politics generated 
doubts as to the ability of blacks to perform adequately in 
such roles. 

However, recent articles by Carlyle Douglass and William 
Brewer show that since 195^ blacks have greatly increased their 
participation in the political process both in election to 
local, state and national offices and in the effort to express 
their opinions at the polls. As black Representative Charles 
C. Dlggs has stated, the constant push for black political 
participation is deeply rooted in **the belief held by the over- 
whelming majority of black Americans that the political process 
is one — not necessarily the best or only one — of several 
problem-solving devices open to us. 
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The recent events at the political conventions would 
s^ibstantiate the conmitment of black Americans to support 
the overall political system of the United States and aore 
Importantly to participate actively in its functions. 

•'Black America - 20 Years later". The Toledo Blade . William 
Brewer. Mar^h 11, 1972. (whole series available in pamphlet 
form) 



"Black Politics in the New South", 
Carlyle Douglas, ftiges 27-3^. 



Ebony, Janmry, 1971 « 



EIZMEmRY 



Children in the elementary grades become politically 
axrare and begin to understand the democratic process from 
their parents, television, peer groups, and school life. 
They hear talk of issues and candidates from newscasters auid 
comedians and a simplified election process is often used 
in the classroom. They learn the hard realities of checks 
and balance by the veto power of principal and teacher. They 
become aware, too, that majority rule may not necessarily 
be just or good for all the people. 

Minorities in America have always been the challengers 
who have pushed us to refine and redefine the democratic 
process. There is often a great distance between our ideals 
and our realities, between what we say about a free society 
and what we do. This has been true from the Colonial and 
the Revolutionary Period, when we said all men are created 
equal but set up our Constitution In* such a way that some 
men were more equal than others. 

In theory, blacks have been allowed to participate in 
American politics only since the Civil War when their "equality" 
with white men v^as acknowledged. In reality, blacks are 
still struggling after 100 years for their equal share of the 
political game. It has been and is a bitter struggle for 
them, with lynchlngs, poll tax, gerrymandering, and thousands 
of other obstacles put in the way of their full participation. 

The struggle for basic participation in the political 
process has crushed many blacks who are potential leaders. 
Many others have survived after paying a terrible price, 
as shown In the following materials from the Afro -American 
Resource Center. 
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History of the Aaerlcan Negro ♦ McGrair-Hill . I965 , 
"The Negro in the Civil War and Reconstruction'* 
"The Negro in the Gilded Age" 

The Fight for Our Rights . Warren Schloat. I969. 
^Ight to Vote^ 



IIMSTRIP 
lOCaULHOES 



E(krard Brooke, Dr. Ralph Bunche, W.E.B. DuBols, Martin 
Lather King, Tburgpod Marshall, Robert Snails. 



3STERS 



Black America > Yesterday and Today . David C. Cook. Co. I969. 

Rasters of blaclr leaders. Also Includes teacher's 
guide. This set was donated to your school library by the 
Afro-American Currlculim Office. 



)KS 



March Toirard Freedom . James Banks. Fearon Publishers • 1970. 

A history of black Americans vrltten on 5th grade 
reading level « 
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The Unfinished March . Carol Drlsko and Edgar Toppln. 
Zenith. 1557: 

. History of the Negro in the U.S. from Reconstruction 
to World War I. Grades 5-8. 

Four Took Freedom . Fhillp Sterling and Rayford logan. 
Zenith. 19b7. 

Lives of Harriet Tubman , Frederick Dougl^.ss, Robert 
Smalls, and Blanche K. Bruce. Grades k^Q. 

The Freedom Ship of Robert Smalls . Louise Meriwether. 
Prentice Hall. l57i. 

Story of the black mcui who captured the "Planter" 
during the Civil War and later served in the U.S. Congress. 
Grades 3-6 • 

Frederick DougLass^ Freedom Fighter . Idllie I^tterson. 
Garrard. 19&5. 

An escaped slave who fo\ight for freedom all his life. 
Grades 2-5. 
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JUNIOF HIGH 



JOiilTY 
I£ 



'TTICHf 
LITICS 



AUTIONS 



One widely held tenet of American democracy is that the 
majority rules. If that statement vere the actual case^ the 
Democrats would have consecutively and convincingly outpollcd 
the Rejnablicans in every election since the Depression. 
Since that is not the case, the task of the student is to 
analyze and uxiravel the complexities involved in the forming 
of the coalition or coalitions that comprise a voting majority. 

This '^majority*' is in constant flux and each new majority 
then determines the policies of the land, ks an example of 
the fact that coalition politics can institute public policy, 
examine the coalition which began operating in 1877. Morthem 
Republican b\isinessmen vere champing at the bit to *'do 
business" with southern Democratic businessmen. The people 
were disenchanted with black rights and federal intervention. 
In order to settle a disputed election, Rutherford B. Hayes 
promised to withdraw federal troops from southern territory. 
Enter "Jim Crow", The Atlanta Compromise, "Separate But 
Equar*, and a coalition between northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats that has remained relatively constant since 
the Hayes election. 

A new coalition seems to be in the making as the 1972 
Presidential Election draws near. Black participation in 
this new coalition is evident. What better time to study 
black participation in the various coalitions operant since 
the birth of American democracy. How did the F.D.R. 
Democrats win a block of black votes from the "party of 
Lincoln"? How is it that several prominent blacks who 
supported the Desocratic ticket in IS^k and I968 are now 
supporting the Mixon-Agncw ticket? 

The study ot individual black political leaders would 
be superfluous if studies apart from their part in these 
various coalitions and their motives for supporting one or 
more of the power groups at a given time. 



See: Notes From The Resource Center, Civil Rights and the 
American Negro . Edited by Albert Blaustein. Washington 
Square Press. 1968. A documentary history of the civil 
rights struggle starting with the earliest slave low to 
the report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders. 



Ebony , June 1972 edition, 
on politics. 



Includes three excellent articles 
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Ebony , Augiwit 1972 edition* Includes "Speaking of People'* 
and Ten Greats of Black History", 

Black R3iirer > Stoke ly Camdchael and Char lea Hamilton* 
Bandoo House. 1967* 

Excellent analysis of the politics behind the CDacept 
of black pcwer. 



X)KB TO Change the Worlds A Pict\ire History of Reconstraction , 

Milton Meltzer. Firebird Series. Scnolastic Book Services. 
1971. 

Picture history of the post Civil War period with 
excellent pictures of the reconstruction poUticians. 

Captain of the Planter . Dorothy Sterling. Doubleday. 1?^ 3. 
Historical novel about the life of Robert Snails , 
escapes trcm slavery and becones a congressman from 
South Carolina. 

The Fighting Oongressmen . Henrietta Bucknaater. Firebird 
Series. SchoLaatic Book Service. 1971. 

Biographies of Blanche K« Bruce^ Jaaes Rapier^ Hiram 
Revilfiy and Thaddeus Stephens. 

Worth Fighting For , Agnes McCarthy and Lawrence Reddick. 
Doubleday. 1§&5. 

A history of the Negro in the United States during the 
civil war and reconstruction. Illustrmted. 

This Wounded land ^ Irving Werstein. DelaCarte Press* 19^8. 
A history of Reconstruction I865-I877. 

Itims Black Bower Protest . Reaction Filios. 1969. 

Black leaders articulate different views of black 
power and how to achieve it. 

[IMSTRIPS The Black American . "Civil ''ar and Reconstruction". Alpha 

Corp, of America. I968. 

Brief history of Civil t^ar and Reconstruction, pointing 
out various roles of the Negro during this period. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 



ImCIHlTIOW 



Despite the inequities of working within the political 
system^ laost bl&cks are determined to make the system work 
for then. Both of the major political parties have a long 
history of discrimination against black people. There is 
little inherently responsive about either party label. In 
the 1968 Donocratic National Convention, Ohio ranked near 
the bottom of the list for black participation with only 
3 per cent of the delegpites black. Even Mississippi was 
50 per cent black. In the Republican Mational Convention 
of 1968, 2.U per cent were black. (See Reference #1) 

The increasing rewards for political involvement indicate 
that blAcks know what time it is politically. Consider Edward 
W» Brooke, Jr., who won the first U,S. Senate seat to be held 
by a Negro since Reconstruction days; louls Stokes, the first 
black Congressman in the history of Ohio (I968); Shirley 
Chisholm, 1972 candidate for President; and Carl B. Stokes, 
former mayor of the tenth largest city of America (Cleveland, 
Ohio). In fact, gains being made politically in the South' 
outweigh the progress being made by their counterparts in 
the North. R>lltlcs in a democracy is like a precious Jewel" 
it owes much to its setting. 



CASE STUDY 
POLITIOIL 
"ACHERY 



In 1912, William Monroe Trotter, editor of the Boston 
Guardian and Fhi Beta Kappa from Histrvard, visited Wilson at 
Trenton, New Jersey. There, Trotter received promises from 
the Democratic candidate that he would practice fair play 
towards blacks. More blacks supported Wilson in I912 than 
had ever voted for a Democratic presidential candidate. By 
the time Wilson ^s appointments were confirmed, only nine 
blacks were in office, and eight of these were Republican 
holdovers. 
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Vhe segregation of federal employees became widespread 
for th* first, time during Woodrow Wilson's administration. 
To protest this policy, a delegation of Negro leaders, led 
by Monroe Trotter, called upon President Wilson in 191^1. 

"The spokesman (Trotter) continued to argue that he was 
merely trying to sho*f how the Afro-American people felt, and 
asserted that he and others were being branded traitors to 
their race because they advised the people to support the 
ticket. The mention of votes caused the president to say 
politics must be left out because it was a form of blackmail. 
He said he would resent it as quickly from one set of men as 
from another, and that his auditors could vote as they pleased, 
it mattered little to him." (See Reference #2) 
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A portion of the dialogue between Trotter and Wilson 
may be found in the play "In White America"* (See Reference 
#3) Trotter's visit in 191*^ vas front page news. Protest 
rallies followed Trotter* s shabby treatment by the President. 
Today there seems to be more concern with issues than 
personalities. The indication is that fewer black voters, 
to their everlasting glory, will be left home November 7, 1972. 
Blacks can ill-afford to be unrewarded servants of major 
political parties. 



1. 



2. 



Freedonyays ^ Vol. 11 #U, 1971. page 38U. 
A qxaarterly review of the freedom movement. 



The B lack American • 
3^77 



Leslie Fishel. William Morrow Co. 



3- 



pages 392-393. 
A historical account of the Negro and his contributions 
to America in economics, politics, ediication and art. 
A reference book. 

In White America . Martin Duberman. Signet Books. 1965- 
pages &b-fo7« 

A play based entirely on authenic historic docimients. 



Black Power Protest . Reaction Films. 1969. 20 min. color. 

Black leaders articulate different vlew^s of black pcfwer 
and how to achieve it. 



Quest For Equality, 1910">Present . Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corp. 1970. 6 filmstrips . color. 

Leaders and events in the black's bid for full eqwlity. 



In White America . ColuDibia Records. 196U. 

A dramatization of Negro life in the United States 
based on authentic documents of each period. Original 
cast recording of stage production. 



NOTES PROM THE RESOUKCE CENTER 



All types of materials in the Afro-Americeua Resource 
Center provide information on black politics and politicians 
in America. Pictxares of black political figures are 
available in macy visual forms. 

Some of the many sources for information and visual 
illustrations in this subject area include: 



V 
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Black Faces In High Places , Helen G. Etinonds. Harcoiirt 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 1971r 

Written in simple direct language with good photographs, 
this book is suitable for young readers as well as older ones, 
It is divided into three main parts: the Legislative Branch, 
the Judicial Branch, and the Executive Branch; and covers 
people in federal, state, and local government positions. 
The seventeen chapters include such groups as ''Congressmen 
Before x^3^'\ "Judges in the Federal District Courts", 
"Black Mayors", and "A Tour of Grassroots Representation". 

Kegroes in Public Affttirs and Government . Walter Christmas. 
Educational Heritage. 1966. 

A reference tool on blacks in the federal government, 
this book contains sunmary introductions on black participa- 
tion in federal government and short biographical articles 
grouped in five sections: (l) The United Nations (2) The 
Congress (3) The Judiciary (U) The Diplomats (5) Executive 
Department and Agencies. 



Blac k Bolltlc al Bower in America. 
195^. 



Chuck Stone. Bobbs Merrill. 



Though outspoken and at times controversial, this book 
provides a provocative analysis from the black point of view 
of the history and role of blacks in America. 

Unbought and Unbossed . Shirley Chisholm. Avon. 1971. 

The first black Congresswoman speaks on her life in 
politics. 

Together . L.H. Whittemore. William Morrow. 1971. 
A reporter's Joiirney into the new black politics. 



XDIGAIS 



Since 1972 is a presidential election year, black 
magazines have devoted whole issues to the subject of black 
politics and politicians. 



The Second Quarter issue of Freedoayays entitled 
"Elections 1972" contains speeches and articles by Hon. 
Shirley Chisholm, Hon. Richard Hatcher, and other blacks 
presenting their viars on politics in America. 

The May issue of the Negro History Bulletin has an 
unusually diversified group of articles including a review 
of the national black political convention; editorials on 
racism and vot5^n3t a report on the congressional black 
caucas; and an article for young readers which briefly and 
simply tells of black participation in American politics 
throughout the years. 
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DIO-VISUA.IS Black Political Bover . Doubleday and Company. 1969. 

A filjastrip series including Julian Bond, Shirley 
Chisholm, John Conyers, Jr., and Carl Stokes speaking on 
their life in politics; and a filmstrip summary of black 
participation in politics. 

The center lias several visual sets which include 
poster-pictures of black political figures with short 
biographical sketches. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 



What we hear of black masic in America today, is a result of 
musical hemorrhaging of ancient African arteries, produced by the 
Atlantic slave trade. In the last two years the Afro-American 
Resource Center, through various in-service programs, has e^gposed 
a nmber of teachers to the value of black music as a historical 
source (i.e. spirituals and slave songs). Now our office is pre- 
pared to expand beyond the realm of black music as only a histori- 
cal source. Materials are available that deal with specific black 
contributors as well as the aesthetic value of black music. 

The exclusive interpretation of slave songs as simply an 
expression of a desire to escape to a better world, with each song 
containing some kind of mystic code, may produce some unexpected 
outcomes . 

— It ignores the idea that the music is far more 
ancient than the words. Africans did not arrive 
in the New World culturally empty-handed. 

— It may contribute to the distortion of the com- 
plete range of the black virtuoso's "gift of 
story and song in an unmelodious land". (Souls 
of Black Folk, p. 190) 

The Music of Black Americans : A History , will aid students 
to see some blacks as musicologists instead of ^nst performers. 
The book contains runaway listings on slaves from newspapers. In 
the Virginia Gazette alone, the advertisement sections contained 
more than 60 references to black musicians during the years 1736- 
1780. Forty-five advertisements were of black violinists. It is 
noteworthy that some references were made to violin makers as 
opposed to performers. Were the matter not so morbid one might 
be inclined to smile at the phrasing of some of the listings* 

''Runaway. . . .a negro man named Derby, about 25 years of age, 
a slim black fellow, and plays on the fiddle with his left hand, 
which he took with him." (The Music of Black Americans: A 
History, page 29) 

Basic to music is rhythm. The rhythmic gift of Africa is 
reflected in New World dances. Students may discover some 
similarity in the samba of Brazil, the rumba of Martinique and 
the conga and tango of Cuba. Black Americans have not traditionally 
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FILMS 



had to force their music upon vhites. In fact, msic is the one 
area the white man has been willing to adopt. Students might 
find it interesting to discover what degree of this acceptance 
of hlack music, by whites, has carried over into social acceptance « 
The following list of materials, will prove helpful for teacher 
and student alike. 

Aftro-American Music; Its Heritage , Comnrunications Group West, 
19&9. 16 minuteFI color. 

From the talking drums of West Africa to contemporary rytfam 
and blues, 250 years of black America's contributions to the 
history and culture of the U.S. are portrayed. 

Body and Soul> Part II: Soul . Bailey films. 1968. 25 minutes. 
bSir. 

Singer Ray Charles provides an insight into the attitudes 

and experiences of many Negro performers Billie Holiday, 

Duke Ellington and Aretha Franklin* 

Discovering the Music of Africa * Bailey Films. 1967. 22 minutes* 
color. 

Presents the history^ structure and style of African music 
with an explanation of Its ccmplexlty* 

Discovering Jazz . Bailey Films. 1969# 22 minutes, color. 

Traces tne History of jazz fTom its roots in the 19th 
century. 



FTIMSTRIPS 



Dean Dixon; Conductor . Warren Schloat. 1971. 

Conductor Dean MLmon discusses the frustrations and rewards 
of his career after 21 yearp away from American Symphony produc- 
tions • 



RECORDS 



Concerto Fbr Orchestra . Si?Jbouettes In Courage. 1970. 
Symphony concerto by black composer, Howard Swanson. 
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The Sound of Thunder . Kin-Tel Records, Inc. 

Bernice Reagan sings representative black music. Including 
work songs, spirituals and blues. 



BOOKS 



The Souls of Black Folk . W.E.B. DuBois. Fawcett. 196I. 

A portrait of dispossessed people in search of themselves 
in an alien world. 



The Music of Black Americans: A History . Eileen Southern. 
Norton and Company. 1971. 

A history of musical activities of black Americans in the 

U.S. 
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Blues People , LeRoi Jones. William Morrow & Company. 1963, 
Traces the evalxaation of Negro music throuj^ti slavery to 
modern times. 

Bl ack Music . LeRoi Jones. William Morrow 8c Company. 1969. 
A series of essays on jazz and jazz artist. 

Echoes of Africa . Beatrice landeck. Eavld McBay & Company. I969. 

Discusses the echoes of Africa in folk songs of the Americas. 
Special attention is given to work songs, street cries and blues. 
Other parts of the New World include Cuba, Haiti, Brazil and 
Paerto Rico. Includes sheet music. 

JUNIOR HIGH 



What bitter irony it is that the indigenous musical art 
forms of the United States, the blues, and Jazz were born out 
of the misery of one of the most unaccei^ted minorities, the 
Afro -American. That it took the Beat lea in the decade of the 
1960's to "discover" black mcuaic, taJce it across the Atlantic 
to England, msike it palatable to young white Americans. That 
since the English rock groups and the subsequent adoption of 
"soul" or the Black Sooand by white American youth, black artists 
such as B.B. King and Aretha Franklin who have been entertaining 
black audiences for years have now struck it rich in the white 
market also. That white parents continue to defy changing times 
and still stand in the schoolhouse doorway trying to prevent 
"cultural mingling". 

Whether it be from a musical history perspective or a 
straight history view, one can gain much insight into the 
"Black Experience" through the musical legacy of the African 
Captive in the New World and the Afro-American in the United 
States. 



TEACHER Blues People; Negro Music in White America . LeRoi Jones. 

REFERENCE William Morrow & Company. 19&3« 

A sociological approach to black music in America. 



STUDENT Black Magic ; A Pictorial Histoiy of the Negro in American Enter- 

REFERENCE tainment . langston Hughes and Milton Meltzer. Prentice-Hall. 

19577 

Well illustrated book which concentrates on Afro-American 
music. 
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Son f^s aud Stories of Afro "Americans . Paul Glass. Grosset & 
Dunlap. (In elementary school libraries). 

Includes nruslc, words, as well as biographical sketches of 
major contributors to black music. 

Cools Hot and Blue . Charles Boeckman, Lace. 1968. 
A history of jazz for young people. 

Lift Every Voice and Sing . John Rosamond Johnson. Hawthorne 
Books. 1970. 

Historical introduction to the Negro National Anthem 
illustrated with simple piano arrangement and guitar chords. 



ASSOOTED Jazz Country . Nat Hentoff . I968. 

BIOGRAPPIES: A story about a teenage boy who wants to be a jazz musician. 

BOOKS 



Afro-American Music: Its Heritage . Coxnminitcations Group West. 
1969. color. 16 minutest 

Traces history and evolution of black music from tribal 
communications through music of today. 

Di scovering Apierlcan Folk Music . Bailey Films. 1970. 21 minutes, 
color . 

Boots of folk, British and African 

Discovering Music of Africa . Bailey Films. 22 minutes, color. 

Explanation and deinonstration of African xmislcal instruments 
and African dance. 

Discovering Jazz . Bailey Mlms. 1969. 22 minutes, color. 

Traces history of jazz from drums in Africa through today. 

lady in the Lincoln Memorial . Ar no Press. 1970. 28 minutes, color, 
life of Marian Anderson. 

W. C. Ifandy . Bailey Films. Ik minutes, color. 
Life of W.C. Handy. 



FILMSTRIPS Folk Songs and Frederick Douglass . Warren Schloat. 1971. 

Douglass presented with spirituals and ballads. 

Historical InteiDretatlon of Negro Spirituals and lift Every 
Voice and Sing , Conlam Fjiterprises. 1970. 

Reveals importance of Negro spirituals not only as spirituals. 
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HECORDS Been Here and Gone , FoUssray. i960. 

Joiirney throxigh southern music Inclucilng black sounds 
and ai*tlsts. 

ELEMENT/UIY 



In white America until very recently one of the fw areas 
where black creativity was allowed to develop was in music. The 
dancing, singing, banjo Btrumming slave has "a place" in post 
Civil >rar America and that was as a dancing, singing banjo 
strunnning "free" man. 

The plantation mentality continued, however, with the smog 
generalization that "they (Negroes) all have natural rhythm". 
Of course, the unspoken Implication was that "they" were really 
inferior, childlike beings with little potential for intellectual 
pursuit or meaningful lives. Since America was their homeland 
(few seemed to want to go back to Africa!?!?) it seemed that they 
should be allowed to make some contribution to Q\ur society and 
rhythm was just about the most that could be expected of "them". 

Music was only a small part of the eacp^rtise, skills, and 
values brought here to America by the blacks of West Africa. 
The black man had a rich culture, effective court and penal 
system, orderly and wise familial patterns for mutal assistance 
and support of the individual. They also had deeply ingrained 
values and customs about the use and preservation of natural 
resources and an abiding appreciation of beauty in design and 
growth of the human spirit. All of these gifts, skills and 
abilities were surpressed and ignored too long. 

Considering what the black man has done with music it is 
impossible to imagine how much more enriched American life would 
be today if we had broken from our European dominance and 
assimilated the other riches of Afro -Americans as we did the 
imisic. 



FILMS Discovering the Music of Africa . Bailey Films. I967. 22 minutes, 

color. 

Explanation and demonstration of African musical instruments 
(bells, rattles, drums) and African dance. Grades 5-12. 

Afro -American Music; Its Heritage. Bailey Films. I6 minutes, 
color. 

From the talking drums of West Africa to contemporary 
"rhythm and blues". Grades 5-10, 
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FTLMSTFIPS Folk Songs and Frederick Douglass , Warren Schloat. I969. 

The story of Douglass presented through his personal writings 
interspersed with slave songs. Grades U-6. 

Film and FiLnstrip biographies on: 
Marian Anderson 
W. C. Handy 
Charles Lloyd 



RECORDS 



Call-and-Response^ Rhythmic Group Singing > Sung by composer, 
Ella Jenkins and a group of school children with musical 
instruments. Grades K-6. 



African Heritage Dances . Adapted to classroom learalng, with 
instructions, cues, and background anisic . Grades K-12 . 



BOOKS 



Musical Instruments of Africa . Betty Dietz^ John Day Company. 
Eiqplores the place of music in Aftican life. Grades 1-8. 



Songs and Stories of Afro^Ajniericans. Biul Glass. Grossett 
and Dunlap. 1971* 

Words and music to many songs as well as historical review. 
One copy of this book has been donated to your school library by 
the Afro-American Curriculum Office. Grades 1-12. 

The Drums Speak . Marc and Evelyn Bernheim. Harcourt Brace 
jovanovlch. 1971. 

Photo-story, in color, of Kofi, a boy of West Africa. 
Grades 3-8. 

Bo la and the Oba^s Drimmier . Letta Schatz, McGraw-Hill. 19^7 . 

A little Nigerian boy dreams of becoming a great drummer. 
Values and customs of the people are appealingly woven into the 
story. Grades 2-5, 



NOTES FROM THE EESOURCE CENTER 



A current trend in education is the inter-disciplinary 
approach to learning in which it is contended that a fuller 
understanding is developed about something through the study of 
its whole entity rather than viewing it from its individual 
parts. The rigid departmentalizing of social studies, language 
arts, fine arts — and even mathematics and the sciences — ^breaks 
down; and the disciplines are combined in various ways to present 
more comprehensive learning situations • 
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Afro-American music materials lend themselves well to inter* 
disciplinary learning methods, and are good tools for teachers 
primarily involved in teaching social studies Gind language arts 
as well as those teachers involved in the teaching of music. 

The Aftxj-American Resource Center has recently compiled a 
descriptive list of its materials in the area of music and 
includes books, records, cassettes, iiK>tioa pictures, and film- 
strips. This list is available upon request. One book title. 
Songs and Stories of Afro ^Americans , was purchased by the Center 
and placed in each elementary and junior high school library in 
the Toledo Public School System. This book briefly tells the 
stories of black men and women who made noteworthy contributions 
to American music and of events in history that inspired various 
songs. It includes music and words to many representative songs. 
Another book title. Blues People , was placed in the Toledo high 
school libraries. This book is a sociological approach to black 
music in America and traces the evolution of Negro music through 
sla^/ery to modern times, dealing with the transfoimation of the 
African to the Afro -American. 

The Resource Center's books, motion pictures, and other 
media present general background on Afro-American music or 
concentrate on specialized aspects of it. Jtony tell the stories 
of individual musicians or musical groups. It is possible to 
watch a movie which generally explains the concept, style and 
instruments of African music and then listen to records playing 
individml selections. Or a group may watch a fllmstrip in which 
black symphony conductor. Dean Dixon, discusses his frustrations 
and rewards of his career, followed by a listening session of 
recording of symphonies by black composers, Howard Swanson and 
Charles Jones. Primary teachers can find suitable songs for 
kindergarten and lower elementary children to sing in the song- 
book, Wake Up and Sing ; or use Ella Jenkins* records and Ring 
Games From Alabama in rhythmic group singing or gam playing. 

There are many recording versions of the Negro national 
anthem. Lift Every Voice and Sing , and a book telling of its 
origin and history suitable for all ages of readers. The Center 
even has available mimeographed copies of the anthem's words 
and music and its own cassette production of a piano recording 
to be used as an accompaniment for classroom singing. 

Afro-American music has had a strong influence in our 
society's culture, and the Afro-American Resource Center has a 
great variety of materials for use in understanding and enjoying 
this important part of our American culttxral heritage. 

RESERVE BEQUESTS ABE BEING TAKEN FOR BIACK HISTORY WEEK 
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POCUS OH THE CIASSKDOM 



With this issue of the Aftx) -American Resource Center Neys*» 
letter , we wish to introduce a nw section , devoted to specific 
eacaniples of Implenientation of Afto -American and/or Minority 
Studies in vario\is classrooms thro\igbout the area. We hope 
that these ideas will illustrate ways in which this area of study 
are being incorporated in regular classroom activity on all 
grade levels. Teachers should report €uiy activities in this 
area to the Aflt> -American Resource Center, telephone 729-5111, 
extensions 378 or 331. 



Social Studies 

The students were instructed to ccMpose reports on famous 
minority people, Afro -American, Mexican -American, etc. The 
reports were to incltide the reasons why the individual was famous, 
what contributions he or she made to America or to the world 
and why the student selected this particular individual. 
Selections included Msirtln Luther King, Jr., the civil rights 
leader, and Marian Anderson, the concert singer. Supplementary 
materials consisted of a bulletin board display of pictures 
from the series Altbotigh this lesson was 

designed for written presentation, it could be Implemented 
through oral reports. 



Art - language Arts Social Studies 

Students constructed from cardboard boxes television screen 
depicting scenes from the biographies and history of Afro^Americcuis. 
Each scene was accompanied by an explanatory paragraph. The lesson 
was designed to coordinate activities in language arts, social 
studies and art. This type of project could be Implemented on 
an individual basis or as a group activity. Scenes constructed 
represent slave ships, fugitive slaves and a concert of Marian 
Anderson. 

COMIHG EVENTS 



Teachers should begin reserving materials from the Afro- 
American Resource Center for the months of January and February. 
Dr. Martin Luther King*s birthday will be observed by the Toledo 
Public Schools on January 15 and Negro History Week will occur 
February 11-18. Any special activities should be reported to the 
Resource Center, 729-5111, extensions 331 or 378. 
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tsDGSkBsa nmankssB tbb biack ExmiBRX 



Daring the spring of XS73 Ratgtrt Utalnurtlty vlU liold « 
ftetlintl dedicated to Bral Bobewn who «m bom on April 9, I89B, 
It MOM apprpprlAte to dedicate this rM>niaxy laeue of the 
Aftt)«Aaerlcyi Center B^letter to the aaae pereonaga ^ 

since he odtodled In one peracm the aaiqr fboets of the Black lim 
In AMcrlca. 

Hs represented Blacks in education as a Xfal Beta Buppa 
graduate of Rutgers In 191B «bo phtalned a Im degree from 
Col»ibla University In 1923* As an athlete, be was voted an 
all-Aaerlcan fbotball pXegrer at Rutgers fbr tvo consecutive years 
and received noBerous offers to turn professional. Altbou^ he 
could have pursued either of these careers, he chose to beccM 
one of the greatest actor-singers on the Aaerlcan stage and screen « 
Between presenting concerts all over the world, he appeared In 
such plays as nyeror Jones, Othelte , flhour Boat and Porgy . 

One vould assvne that such achlevsttrats would fulfill any 
BBLn*s life; hoirever, there was another aq^ect to Bsul Robeson 
which aakes this dedication so appropriate. Mr. Robeson was an 
avid supporter of basic huaan rl^^ts for all sen. Active in laany 
early civil rl|^ts groups, he raised aoney to support najor 
projects devoted to taiiMn rlglhts and donated ouch of his personal 
tine and Inccoie to this ideal. Altbouc^ he was discredited by 
nany during the 1930's and 19'K>*s, his principles have now been 
proved to be more consistent with hunan dignitir* 

In this month officially dedicated to Bonan Relations and 
in the weeks devoted to Negro SLstory and to Brotherhood, what 
better sjnnbol could one view than this nant Althou^ his personal 
abilities would have pexnltted him to^qy a '^safe*' life, he 
cast himself with the people and tried to make all men '^safe^'. 
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Uhp is Biul BobewnT Mftke a xmodoM mrrey aaong your students 
aad eollMgues ^jsing the fbrcnentloiuid quMtloa. Their replies nay 
be telrly predictable. ^V^yxL vfao««««? Oh, Bobeeoo the singer/* 
Sone my even rcMriber be vas an actor. Fsv, if any, vill kzioir 
Aiul Robeson the athlete , lawyer , scholar and cultural leader. 
Oom vould think even the ^Hegro History^ of admite dates and events, 
''first ev^ry dcme by a Wefpro^, voold tend to aske Americans aore 
airare of a aan naaed Baul Bobeson, Sr. 

I^ul BobesoQ's thinking was an independent as his singing 
was superb. He flikced rejection by unooiprehendl ng vhites and 
blacks because of his political affiliations. George Schuyler, 
a black Billionaire, refers to Bobeeon as the .darling of the 
Reds.... There vas sosiething ironic about that, for I can think 
of no one vho received nore fktvors trtm the hands of the rich and 
poirerful despite aediocre talents, m any capsbla and honest 
music or drsaa critic would adsit.'* ( Black end Com , p. 28l) 

Unfortunately Robeson's leftist politicaVjaffiUatlMs received 
Shore publicity in Aaerica than his artistic oareer. 

The social insults he received would faftve proved unbearable 
for even the most patriotic A3serican« Richard Bardoff ( The ^gro 
Vanguard ) reveals, 'Vhen an artist who has been widly applaudea 
in every aoajor country of the world can, fk^esh from an ovation at 
Carnegie Hall, be rele^ited to the f^ig^t elevator at a hotel, 
or refused a glass of water to wash doim an aspirin in a Times 
Square drug store, the instinct to rebel is stronger than in a 
humble domestic." (page 366) 

Early in 19^p Biul Robeson was among the top 10 concert 
singers in America • He refused to submit to discriminations 
(segregated audiences), but his bookings were so full that be 
did not feel the loss of the Southern audiences. During the 
same period th^ 'bilent rules" decreed that black perfozners on 
radio could not be introduced or aref erred to as Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 
Ring Crosby boldly defied the tradition in 19^42 by presenting the 
celebrated baritone as Mr. Robeson. 

During our observance of Negro History Week, a study of the 
varied career of Baul Robeson will shoir that he stood and fou£^t 
for social jixstlce. Unlike too many artists and singers, who staiy 
as fBLT from blacks as possible once thsy have attained a measure 
of success 9 Robeson attempted to keep in close touch with his 
people J sharing their aspirations to achieve. 



The legPO Vanguard, Bichard Bardolph. VlDtacpe Company. 1939. 

Iba Crlala of the Bggro laUllaotml^ Hasold CroM. WilUn 
Nonov Oo^aay. 19h7* 

A Biopmiihical HUtory of Blaeka in Aawpiea Since 1528^ Mat A. 

Black MfcgiG; A Pictorial Hiatory gf the Imto In Aaaerica^ 

L. Susliea aoA H. HeUser. ArWUVStU^ 1^. 

The HegPo In The Aaerioan Theatre^ Mitb* laaacf • HeQxath Pobliahlng 
OoBpany. TJ^. 

Black and Oonae-rwttive^ George QehoylMr. Arlington Hroee. I96S. 

JUBIOR EIXB 



After eaqanlning briefly the oemfilMOc lift of Bral Robeeo&t 
one la etmek hy the fkacinating hiatocy that Ilea boried in the 
lif^ atorlee of the great wtm aod ivopen :«tioae experiencea hnte 
dotted the Aaariean Scene. IinrolTi a at^udent in the life and t^a 
of another peraon and he or ahe vilX lean faiatory hy getting the 
fMling of the total envioxwent thitt hilped to ihape that peraon. 
If the biography is esqplicit and art|oi;C|airg it will probably 
have apecial value alao in the area of Iwngoage arte* 

The fbllGwing is a brief list of influential Aaericana 
vhoae Uvea have helped to change the history of the United Statea 
in one vay or another: 

Qrendolyn Brooks Contaaporviy poet aut&d irinner of the 
Piuitl^er ^se. 

Lewis latiBmr • Son of fugitiTs alaves who becsne erne 
of the creators of the eleotrical laditatry. 

Robert Saalls A foner slars who coBonandeered a 

Confederate ahip and later becaae the captain of 
a Ytokee sbi]p during the Civil War. 



MBtry McCleod Bethone -* Itought ^ fron poverii^ for educa<» 
tion for herself and later for other b'jjadc children 
all the wy to the Vhite House. 



Gordon BMrka - Riotograpber^ inrit«r» director of ODVles 
including "Shaft". 

Tfonae Braithyaite ^ Oon g rea a ww tram. CaHfomia. 

Mat Turner ^ RevolutioDazy vho lead a Blare revolution 
In Soutfaaapton OountTf Virglala* 

yrederick Dpuglaea - PogltlTa slaTa irbo beeaae a great 
orator for inmn riglits and dignity. 

W.g.B> DoBDla - Ihtelleetoal itbo orgwlaed the 

Hiagra MoToaent out of vhioh gre» the UlJl.C.P. 

Marcna Ganrcgr • Leader vfao appealed to the black citisen 
to give 19 the struggle fbr freedom in the United 
States and relocate in AMoa. 

Walter r. White Helped to organise a grogv of iMqrers 
who vould Ikmbr and try cases in Hashingtcm 
attacking **Jla Crar**. 

Hegroes In The Barly West . Oliire Bart« Simm. 1969* 



Soldiers In^ Civil Rights War . Janet 3tevmison« BeiUy ft 
Lee. 1971. 

Black Courage . A,E. Schraff . Macrae Sidtb Ccgpany. 19^* 

Young and Black in Aaerica. Bae Aleaatnder. Bandott Bbuse. 1970. 
One copy in each eoliool library. 

Walk the World's Rto. Betty Baker. Bmer Bow. 19^% 
Story of Spanish explorers in ttie loth Century. 

Folloif the Free Wind . Lei^ Bjrackett* McGrsw^Hill. 1970. 

Fictionalized biography of Jia Beckwortlvtrestem eacplorer. 

Check Afro -American Curriculua Office bibliography in your library, 
or at the Curriculum Office « 



Saturday Reviar of the Arts. February » 1973* Transcending Racist 
Trash: A Legacy of tbe First Black Movie Stars** . Donald 
Bogle. I^ge 23. 

Short biographies about Stepin Fetchit, Bill Robinson » 
Hattie McOaniel and Baul Robeson. 
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FIIMSTRIPS The Revolaitlopary Period, 1770"1790 > 

little kncwn people of various races and nationalities who 
vorked to vln the United States Independence. 

Many and varied fllinstrlps on Individuals. 



FUMS Bladt Men and Iron Hprses . Arno Vrenu^ 19^« mlimtei. 

Black inventors and others irtio contributed to industrlAllsatlon* 

fturrlet Tutnan and the Undergroond Bailroad. IfcGbmr-Bill*. 1963« 
5** nlmites, 

GcBmercial notion picture type novie on the life of Harriet 
Tuinan. 

George Washington Carver . Bailey Fllas. 1967* IX Bdnutes. 
Uses clips of movies of the period. 

The Hurdler. Nev York Tines. 1969* 13 ainutes. 
Story of Dr. Charles Dreir. 

lady In The Lincoln Manorial . Amo Faress* 1970. 28 aittisti;s« 
Story of Marian Anderson. 

lan^stcn Hughes . Caxousel. 22 ninutes. - 

Revleir of his life and works. 

Peary and Henson: Btoyth T6 the Itole . MeQraif-Hlll. 15 alilHtJOl^ 
Eigpeditlon to Arctic. 

\f. C. Ifcndy. llf minutes. 



Bortal Study Graphics . Afko-Aaeriean Series* Xhclndes J>fm, 
Dtnaglas^ Klng^ Davis^ Nurshall^ Washingboii^ Carver. 

# . 

Afro«American R>rtf olios . Afro-Am Publishers* 
IVenty-four notable black Anerlcans. 

Black ABiericans> Yesterday and Today . David C. Oook. Te«Qber*e 
Guide. 

Botable Black Americans . Bucklnghiun Z^aming Corp. 
Sixteen pictures irith captions. 

Contaqporary Black Biographies . Instrocto Corp# 

lbirty--tiro contenpozary black personalities with bocdtUt, 

FBuaous Black Americans . Audio-Visual Enterprises. 

a3ilrty-*si3c study prints with hlographieal caption* 



VISIAIS 



EIEMEinARY 



Febrxttry is BrothexiK>od Month. The ooncept of "Brotherhood** 
has roots in our Judaic -Christian heritage and is eiq[>re8sea in 
the '^equality'* enphasized In our nation^s founding doctsnents. It 
is 4 dreaxi difficult to attain, especially in a society vhich is 
also hased on conpe.xcive ideals ar T srtatus hy xnaterlal acq\xlsitlon. 
Most Americans live with both of these ideala (brotherhood ecxd 
coonpetition) and rarely see thein as conflicting. 

In reality vhen an Jtaneriean fttces a situation in vhlch he oaxi 
respond in a brotherly way or in a oonpetitive imyy it seams that 
in too mny cases cooqpetition la ^Uie value aost dominant. For 
exBUBople, if tiro people of flair ly eqpal ability am in line for a 
job proBiotion^ does brotherhood" have any influence on the attitude 
of each toi^ the higher paid job. Bbv many individuals votdLd 
consider the other person's need for additional funds because jof 
family illness as a serious criteria for giving the proMtlon to 
the other person? 

The same kind of conflict arises in so many everyday 
situations. It is a competition to get to 1^ one remaining seat 
on the bras or the flavored parking space. Old age or loor health 
are not consideratiossy ^uat *VhOvgic>t there first**. In plw^» of ; 
*'brotherhood** it seems that ve operate more and more on the principle 
**after me, you come first** and mkes a^L^t**, It is no 

longer an American ideal just to ^iiwp X9 with' the Joneses** , 
often it is ^get ahead of the Joneses^ 

It is a joy to iritness situatlbhs in vhlch ^^^ocoGm^^ 
has been a motivation for behavior , and ve need to find vays to 
bring this kind of consideration back Into h»an Interaction. 
Classroeei teachers are seldom airare of the vays in which they 
teach and reinforce children* s behavior. We teach values even 
vhen ve think ve are avoiding that sensitive area. It mi^t be 
a good idea for each of tw to evaluate our influence toward 
brotherhood or conq^tition among the students irith whom we daal« 

^The school grading system is by its very nature conqpetitive 
but do we balance this among the students by a deep respect 
(brotherliness) for each person in the school*faoulty and students? 
Do we value the student with the hie^st grades as our **best** 
student or do we really acknowledge and appreciate the less 
cong;Mititive child? Do we acknowledge and reward **brotherly** 
behavior in the classroomy gym^ lunchroom and playground? We will 
never see true brotherhood for all^ regardless of race^ creed, or 
station in life until it again becomes a basis for relationships 
among family members ^ classmates , euxd peers. 
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jllMS Me Too? 

What If? 
Getting Even > 
■ Getting Atong t 

Encyclopaedia Brltannica, I969. if rilnutes each, color. 
Short open-ended fijias with interpersonal relations aa 
"basic theme. Grades 1-U, 

:ff Reach Out . Trend Films, 1971. 10 mlmites, color. 

)' '■ Explores theme of imaltl -racial acceptance of others, Gra^ 

Valaes; The Bight Thing To Do , Bailey Films . ; 1970. 9 minuteis^ 

Presents a story which raises the qjiestion> sitoTald w^ db 
what we think is rl^t even if we might get into trota>le. Grades 

2-5. • ■ ■ :^::\A--r 

William; From Georgia to Harlem . Leaimihg Corporation of Arnica • 
: 1971. 20 minutes « ^ 

Trotibles of a rural child adjusting to city life, Grade^B ^-^^ 

The Bat ; Is This War Necessary? "teGraw-Hill, I965. I8 minutes. ' 
color. 

Animated fiJm which shows two men Involvet' with each other 
and their countries^ houndaries. Grades 3-12. 

l-^- ' . ' . ■ •• - . 

FIIMSTHIIB Values In Action , Holt, Binehiart & Winston, 

Nine open-ended filmstrips with records depicting problem 
situations for elementSpry children. Ex-destruction of property, v 
cliqulng, fitting, prejudice, etc. Grades 

Guidance Associates Series . 1970. 

Five open-ended filmstrip sets with records on importcmt 
intergroup relations such as acceptance of difference ^, poor 
connmnication, fear, etc, 

* * * * * -jf * -jfr * * ^ * ♦ * -jf. * * * 
BOTES FROM THE EESOURCE CENTEIR 



In 1970 the book. Sounder , won the John Hewbery Medal Award 
from the American Library Association for the most distinguished 
contribution to children's literature for the year. Sounder > 
ho? ever, like Huckleberry Finn and Oliver IWist Is a )x}ok for all 
ages of readers. 
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Sounder is the story ot a "bljack taskly of sharecroppers 
living in the south during the depression era, and of the young 
son'^s awakening hy a teacher to, a define fP? » ^ietter life 
thTOue^/.e>dae^tlon, 

Bohert' Badnita has iaade Sounder jhto a JBOTle-^--a general 
audience aovie-— 4r$.tb a east including Kevii^ BqqKs^ Cicely jTypo^, 
and Baul Wlnfield, ■ '7" ; ; ^ '.k'' -'j c:-^^^^^r7'(y:-[-'f.^. 

ihe Aftfo-Aneriean Resource Center has <3W»tiiied a^^ grbrdp 6t 
,teacher'.s. guides' ■t*? lMs^Pc»Tlf fp^^uiisCIft^^^ks^iii^ 
teaching suggestions and activities , ,^ 

these guides for tiro Vedks ty (^aOld^f^iw'Biei^ " 
haviJig it sent , out through - 



.,-f.,'-,.t".-- 
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MEDIA AMD MINORITY STUDIES 
Overviar 



The need to provide a large variety of learning resources——- lx)ok8, 
slides, films, filmstrips^ tapes and other media materials- — -is a ccsmnon 
thread winding through most innovations in modern ediumtion. This 
need is particularly true for the area of ethnic, racial or national 
studies. Although the AJPro -American CurricxQum Office has obtained a 
wide variety of well-selected materials for such study, there are 
many other instructional materials in the Audio-Visml Department of 
the Toledo Public Schools which are of value for classroon Tise. 



During the past few months the staff of the Afro-American Curriculum 
Office has selected and previa/ed over two hundred films from that 
Department. The same criteria for evaluation was used as had been 
developed in making selections for the Afro-American Reso\irce Center. 
It was found that the age of the film was not the best indicator of the 
classroom value. For example, a 1939 film may be dated and limited 
according to our 1973 perspective, but it may be helpful to see a 
subject ftrom various other perspectives. Dated or so-called "old" 
films can be used as teaching tools. 

Students are much more perceptive in viewing and analy^sing what 
they see in films today than they were in the 1950 *s and can be taught 
to be aware of the propaganda of films. Films pz^oduced on Africa by 
the British Information Service or the Air A£rique Airlines Imve a very 
different goal from those produced by Julien Bryan of the International 
Film Foundation. Students can c<»apare and research the fact« after 
seeing "These Are South Africans" (916.83) and "Republic cf Sorth Afirlca" 
(916.82). The first of these films glosses over racial and social 
conflict. Although the narration of the second film does not gay toc^ 
much, it visually tells a story which is in direct conflict to the 
calm pictxare ^orti^ayed in the first film. In fact, the contrasts in 
the two films are so strong that it is difficult to believe they are 
views of the same area of the world. This conflict in vievs might be 
a motivator to have students compare and do research to find the more 
authentic picture. 
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Appreciation of the diversity of cultures and the connnonality of 
htonan experience among the peoples of the world can be well-presented 
on film. For example ^ appreciation of African masks and foUctales as 
a culttural expression and art form can be clarified by viewing the 
beautiful^ syxobolic use of masks of the Indians of British Colooobia as 
portrayed the "loon's Necklace" (970,1-2) or the Japanese folktale 
"Dragon *s Tears" (8o8,2«7)> 'She nim from the Afro-American Besource 
Center, entitled "West Africctn Arts and Crafts", will have xmach more 
meaning if compared with "Tapa Making" (919,6-1) or "Scandinavian Arts 
and Crafts" (709-i*-l). 

On certain films the narration wrs found to be very distracting. 
Some of the neifest films by Jullen Bryan on different peoples around 
the world are nov being done without narration* (See ^'Bridge Building** 
91^«8l-l)« The nanrratlon could be turned off on other films and the 
students would be able to perceive much more than by merely listening 
to the sotuad-track. 

It must be mentioned that the follcwing lists are mere selections 
of the many good films in the Audio*-Vlsual Department, Althoue^ it 
is hoped that this list will assist the classaxxmL teacher in selection, 
it is recoTtmended that each teacher consult the total listing* 

Since all schools have ccniplete catalogues of the materials f. cm 
the Audio-Vlsml Department in the library or media center, it is 
suggested that the teachers consult that Important source to supplement 
any loaterlals received from the Afl^-American Besource Center. Anj 
films from either source should be prevleNred by the teacher before 
presentation to the class. 

All librarians and audlo*-vlsual coprdlnators in the Toledo Public 
Schools and the libraries of other area schools will soon receive the 
Afro -American Besource Center's Supplemert and Index to the Audio- 
Visual Bibliography which was Issued last flail. This publication 
completes the descriptive list of all the Center ^s audio -vis jal materials 
and includes a subject index to the materials listed in both the 
original blbliograpby and the supploaent. The index> which is divided 
into thirty subject areas, will facilitate finding appropriate materials 
in particular areas for classroom use# 



RECOl^ffiPmED FIIMS FOB MHJOBITY STUDIES 

Please note tha-^ some films listed for elementary and jtinlor high 
are also appropriate for secondary use. P ss Primary; I « Intermediate; 
J » Junior High; S « Sv^nior High or Secondary. 
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Scandinavian Arts and Crafts . (709 l6ian. 11 jnln# color. 1962. 

SurvBy of the traditions and character of Scandinavian aj^lied 
arte. !• J. S, 

Dragson's Tears (8o8,2-7). l6m. 6 xnin. color, 1970. 

Japanese foUctale of a dragon vbo live!? in a xoountain cave and 
terrifies the vUlage below, P. I. J, S, 

Sampan Family (91?«1*4). l$m. I6 win. b & 19^9* 

Story aoout fisaailles who lived and made their living aboard snail 
Chinese river lx)ats in the 1930' s and 19^' s. I, J, 

Eaimers of India (915.^-9). l6nai. 20 min. b & w. 19U9. 

Eoipbasis on people and a positive reflection on this country 
despite problems of poverty, disease , emd dense population. !• 

Bridge Building (915*8l-l) l6i!m, 10 min. color. 1970, 

In north (^stern Afganiston, Tajik men and bojis from one village 
work together to re-build their hand-constructed bridge. I, J, S, 

Two Arab Boys of Tangier s^ Morocco (9l6-^.3). l6mB. 18 min, color, 196li 

Exploxatlon of Morocco's best harbor city which has international 
status and a colorful history because of its strategic location on the 
Straits of Gibraltar. I, i\ 

Republic of South Africa (916.7-2), idraa. 17 min. b & w. I958, 

Comparison of 3 ways of life: the tribal peoples , the Boer 
fEirmersy mining ccmmunities and cities. I, J, 

Tapa tfaklng . (919*6-1), l6inm, 15 min, color. 1962. 

The ancient Polynesian art of making and decorating tapa, which 
has been retained in Samoa. I, J, 

Hopi Arts and Crafts ( 970. 1-1 ) l6bm, 10 min . color . 191^5 . 

Includes weaving, silver smithing, basket-making and potteiy. 

loon's Necklace (970.1-2). l6nim. 11 min. color. 1959. 

Authentic ceremonial masks, carved by Indians of British Colo&fbia, 
are used to bring to life an Indian legend, F, I. J, S, 

JUJflOE HIGH 

The Good Earth (F-Gl). iftm. 39 nin, 1930's. 

This is an excellent movie on China before the Communist 
Revolution. Shows the traditions. I« J. S, 

Henry Browne^ Earner (326-1). 16boii. 10 min. 19^^. 

Doctmientary on tenant taxmera done as propaganda film for the war 
^ O jffort^ I. J. S. I 



Frederick (8o8.2-19). l6inm. 6 min. 1971. 

Excellent aniosated film for hxcman relations and language arts 
about a mouse who does not quite fit in to his conmrunity mtil they 
reappraise the situation. P, I, J. S. 

1619-1860 1 Out of Slavery (973.2-18). l6inm. 20 min. 1970's. 

Film traces the history of hlack Americans up to the Civil War. 
I. J. S. 

1861-1877; Civil War and Reconstruction (973.8-5). l6iam. 20 min. 
1^5: 

Dramatizes two critical periods history showing participation of 
black Americans. I. J. S. 

1877-Today; Freedom (973.9-7). l6nm. 20 min. 1965. 

Satistactory presentation of black history up to 1965. I. J. S. 

First American; P&rt I (970.1-5). l6mm. 11 min. 1971. 

Describes earliest migrations of prehistoric hunters from Asia 
through cultural development in Mexico. I. J. S. 

Our Angry Feelings (371.^2-5^). l^m. 11 min. 1969. 

Guidance and Social Studies movie that helps to provide children 
with insights into their angry feelings. P. I. 

The String Bean (808.2-8). l6cnn. 17 min. 1970. 

Literature and human relations film which portrays the human 
strivJ,ng to find meaning in life. I. J. S. 

Adventures of Huckleberry Finn .(F-Hl). l6mm. 38 min. 19^+6. 

Mickey Eooney version of Hack Finn. Can be used to show Twain's 
feelings on slavery as well as for literature. I. J. S. 



SECONDARY 



Nigeria and Biafra (966. 9-1). l6ram. 16 min. 1968. 

Satisfactory in parts. Note reinforcement of outdated stereotypes 
of ''primitive" people. J. S. 

Ghana ^s Fallen Idol (966.7-1). iSram. 15 min. 1966. 

Gives a composite view of Ghana •s move to independence. Liitle 
perspective on Hrame Krumah, the man. J. S. 

The Nile Valley and Its People (9l6.2-5A). i6nim. 15 min. 1962. 

Refutes the myth of 'Vnite Egypt" by including the blacks of 
Uganda and Sudan. 
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Anntial Festival of the Dead (9l6,6l-l). l6imn. ik min. 1962. 

No narration, A visual study that is very well done by Julien 
Bryan. J, SS, 

Tropical Africa (916-I), l6inni. 2? min. 1961I 

Dated before Independence of the *60's. Excellent visual presenta- 
tion by Julien Bryan. J, S. 

Herding Cattle (9l6.6l-9)- lOm. 7 min. 1967. 
A study of the nomadic Pulani tribe, I, J. S. 

Divination by Animal Track s (9l6.6l-6), l^mn, 7 min, 1967. 

Designed to give an Initial understanding of Dogon religious 
practice. Deals with a cozmon method of divining. J. S. 

Bozo Daily Life (9l6.6l-9)- l&m. 15 min. 1970. 

No narration. A visual study of how the Bozso People meet the 
demands of their environment. I. J. S. 

Africans AH (9l6-2). l6nm. 27 min. 1963. 

A visual study of racial, geographic and religious diversity to 
be found in the continent of Africa. I. J. S. 
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